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A POINT OF VIEW 


Not long ago Maclean's published an editorial about book censor- 
ship in which it was suggested that editors and writers were quick 
to cry ‘Wolf!’ and that it might be a good idea for them to keep 
quiet on this subject until they were bitten. At about the same time 
the editor of Canadian Literature wrote an editorial in which he 
said that Mr Fulton’s recent changes in the Criminal Code concern- 
ing book censorship were dangerous and reactionary. 

It was the editor of Maclean's who turned out to be the false 
prophet. Mr Fulton’s version of the Criminal Code is supposed to be 
aimed only at bad books, but its first victim was D. H. Lawrence's 
good bad book Lady Chatterley’s Lover. In Ontario, meanwhile, there 
has been established a panel of book censors who keep saying that 
they aren’t really censors at all. Tory Canada may soon be known as 
Greater Boston. It was all predictable, even though Maclean’s didn’t 
predict it, and we feel that this is where we came in (and where 
we're likely to keep on coming in as long as this magazine is 


published). 


It's sometimes an ironic business, publishing a magazine. Last fall we 
put out a complete issue on the theatre, and while we still think it 
was a good idea, by the time the issue appeared most of the editors 
knew more than they really wanted to know about ‘The Theatre 
Today’. Some of our readers evidently felt the same way. But the 
issue was a success: it sold out in the bookstores and sold out a 











A POINT OF VIEW 


second time; and we could have distributed many more copies if 
we had had the wit to print them. 

The issue on the theatre was followed by one on the West Indies, 
which we still think was a fine idea. It was a modest showcase (the 
first outside the West Indies) for a vivid, talented, imaginative group 
of writers—word-intoxicated writers whose language is our language 
(though how much less cautious and drab!). But few seemed 
much interested in it. 


Even our small Canadian magazine gets about in odd places. A 
while ago the American quarterly Evergreen Review reprinted 
Warren Tallman’s essay, ‘Kerouac’s Sound’, which we had fist 
published. And in its August issue Esquire has a short story by the 
young Toronto-born writer Hugh Hood whom the editors spotted, 
they say, when he made his first appearance in print in our magazine. 
Evergreen Review is a small quarterly and owed us a credit for the 
essay on Kerouac; Esquire is a big magazine and owed us nothing for 
Mr Hood’s new story—but it was Esquire that made the graceful 
gesture. 
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A DRINK 
WITH 
ADOLPHUS 


‘Well I can’t do both,’ said Anne Gormley. ‘If I go with you I 
can’t go to the Moxons’’ (‘What you mean is you can’t go with that 
Thibeaudeau boy to the Moxons’, said her mother) ‘and if I 
don’t go with you I can go with Tibby and I like going to the 
Moxons’ and it is a party and it'll go on and on the way I like it. 
I'm sorry, of course,’ said the beautiful girl shaking back her hair, 
‘that you'll have to take a taxi but I do hate that kind of party that 
goes home at seven, sheer waste, and you know that’s when you'll 
want to come home because you're scared of being late for dinner— 
you darling darling, she said, almost surrounding her mother 
with sudden cajoling love, ‘we like different patties. Okay by you?’ 

‘I suppose so, but this isn’t a party. It’s just us.’ And, as so often, 
she stopped herself saying out loud to her youngest child, ‘I’d like 
you to have been brought up in my generation, my young lass, 
just for about two years.’ 

T'll order your taxi for you.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said Mrs Gormley who was lame and had to do her 
hair and make the best of herself and go downstairs rather slowly. 

‘Oh, why do you go!’ said Anne, her affection smiting her a 
little. “You don’t hafto!’ 

‘Yes,’ said her mother at the mirror, ‘that’s three Saturdays now. 
I do have to. It’s just us. To see the view. The house is old but 
Adolphus is mad about the view on Capitol hill. That's why he 


bought it. I can’t not go and your father’ll be delighted not to 
have to.’ 
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Before walking downstairs, crabwise, Mrs Gormley looked in 
on her husband, but there was nothing to see except a great lump 
in the bed. ‘I’m going to have a drink with old Adolphus. Goodbye 
Hamish,’ she said, but only a muffled sound came from the bed. 
In the hall she met Ah Sing the cook. 

‘I takem hot lum Mister Doctor,’ said Ah Sing. ‘I fixem he cold, 

‘Yes do, Ah Sing,’ said Mrs Gormley in the rather effusive way 
that she had the habit of employing to the Chinese cook whom she 
and the children had loved, feared, and placated for twenty years, 

The taxi, proceeding eastwards, sped through mean streets and 
then began to climb. Mrs Gormley looked down towards the north 
at the salt waters of the inlet, gently snoring against the foot of 
the hill. The thought of going all this way to have a drink with 
Adolphus bored her and the fact of paying for a taxi both ways 
bored her still more; but she would enjoy the view. Adolphus was 
not a friend by selection; rather by happening. He was the kind 
of person that she had known, fortuitously, for so many years that 
he was designated ‘friend’. They had lived near each other in child- 
hood and Dolly had played with her big brothers and had survived 
to be called Adolphus. That was all. Therefore Mrs Gormley was 
bored in anticipation and it was expecting too much of Hamish 
who had not been brought up with Dolly Bond to want to spend 
one of his precious Saturday afternoons admiring Dolly’s new house. 
Now that the years spun faster and faster, Saturdays came hurtling 
towards Mrs Gormley like apples thrown. She was still a fool for 
optimism and thought each week (after all these years with the 
children): ‘But next Saturday Hamish and I will really ‘ ‘do” some 
thing, even if it’s only staying at home.’ But come Saturday, and 
Hamish would say ‘I may be late home from the hospital and then 
I have some calls to make.’ He would arrive home late for dinner 
Che—the only one permitted by Ah Sing) and Saturday spun past 
them again without even being seen. 

‘Please stop,’ she said to the taxi-man, ‘and I'll have ten cents’ 
worth of view.’ 

The view was certainly superb and worth more than ten cents. 
She looked down the slope at the configuration of the inlet and on 
the wooded shores which now were broken by dwellings, by sawmills, 
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by small wharves, by squatters’ houseboats that were not supposed 
to be there, by many little tugs and fishboats moored or moving 
with vees of water in their wakes. Her eyes left the shores and 
looked down across the inlet, shimmering like silk with crawling 
waves where the tidal currents through the Second Narrows dis- 
turbed the waters. She looked farther on to where the dark park lay, 
dark green and black with pines and cedars against the bright skies 
of coming evening, at the ocean and islands beyond (so high she 
was above the scene), and across at the great escarpment of moun- 
tains still white with winter's snow. In ten cents’ worth of time, she 
thought—and she was very happy islanded, lost, alone in this sight 
—there’s nearly all the glory of the world and no despair, and then 
she told the taxi-man to drive on. 

Adolphus Bond’s new house was nice and rather shabby but, 
Mrs Gormley told herself, it was a credit to Adolphus and it had 
something that these caricatures of houses hadn’t got, although their 
insides were charming. The taxi arrived, and she was greeted by 
Adolphus and other sounds. 

‘It's so good of you to come,’ said Adolphus kindly as he helped 
her out of the car. 

‘So sorry about Hamish,’ said Mrs Gormley at the same moment, 
stepping down not gracefully but with care. 

‘Too bad you had to get a taxi, someone would have fetched 
you,’ said Adolphus, kindest of men. 

‘You see, it came on so suddenly,’ said Mrs Gormley simultane- 
ously. ‘One moment no cold, the next moment the worst cold you 
ever saw in your life, but as usual he refuses inhalations. Ah Sing is 
giving him a hot rum and lemon and butter and honey, good enough 
to make anyone have a cold on purpose,’ but Adolphus did not hear. 
Neither of them listened to the other. 

‘This is the cupboard,’ he said. ‘Let me.’ 

‘I see you have a party,’ said Mrs Gormley. ‘I thought it was just 
us. If I’d known I'd have worn my new dress. In honour of the new 
house. Who have you?’ 

‘Oh, some people,’ said Adolphus vaguely. ‘So I see,’ she said 
for how could it be otherwise? But Adolphus was steering her 
towards wide and wide-open doors and then across a room towards 
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a fine long and deep window which intimated a sloping lawn, a fr 
tree perhaps, and some lovely scene beyond. “This is the library,’ 
he said, although nothing corroborated him. 

Sounds of voices came from all around. Guests had scattered, and 
some had gone out of the french windows on to the lawn, addin 
to and subtracting from the view. Mrs Gormley felt herself seized 
around the waist from behind. Two hands clasped themselves in 
front of her and a man’s voice said (breath fanning the back of her 
neck): ‘At last, little one, at last! At last 1 have you!’ 

‘Well, really! How unfamiliar!’ said Mrs Gormley, wishing she 
were still slender. ‘Who do you suppose it is? Is there some mistake? 

‘Pay no attention, pay no attention. He’s been to a wedding’ 
murmured Adolphus rather crossly in her ear. Mrs Gormley stood 
still and tried to avoid falling over backwards upon the person to 
whose body she was firmly clamped in an unusual manner. 

‘Perhaps if you’d tell me . . .’ she began, unable to do anything 
about it. 

‘This is the view, you see,’ said Adolphus frowning at the view. 

‘Yes, but . . .’ she said, perceiving that she was now unclasped. A 
tall slight fair man in a grey suit stood in front of her. 

‘Jonathan Pascoe . . .’ remarked Adolphus, and then, ‘. . . you 
see how the garden slopes away, affording...’ 

‘How do you do Mr Pascoe. . . . Yes I do see, Dolly, and what 
trees!’ 

‘At last we have met!’ said the man in the grey suit, indicating 
something somewhere with his long hands and smiling gently. 

‘But I have never seen you before!’ said Mrs Gormley. 

‘Neither have I,’ said the wedding guest and was no longer there, 
Adolphus explained the view. 

‘It is beautiful, beautiful, but I should like to sit down some 
where,’ said Mrs Gormley and Adolphus led her back into the 
centre of the room and to a large high chair from which she could ' 
see out of the window. A black poodle dog walking on his hind 
legs pushed past them, strode down the library, out of the french 
windows, and disappeared. 

‘What a peculiar thing for a dog to do! I didn’t know you had a 
dog, or whose dog is it?’ she asked. 
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A DRINK WITH ADOLPHUS 


‘What dog?’ said Adolphus. “This is Mr Leaper.’ Here was a 
middle-sized dark man. 

‘How do you do,’ said Mrs Gormley and was surprised when 
Mr Leaper said he was well. He’s very literal, she thought. She 
sat down upon the high comfortable chair and looked around her. 
The wedding guest was not among the vivacious strangers in the 
room which though solid enough had a dream-like irrelevance, 
what with the wedding guest, the unlikely dog, and a strange feeling. 
The large black rims of Mr Leaper’s glasses intimidated her. 

‘I have just been in Spain and my wife has been in Portugal,’ 
he said. 

‘Have you a dog?’ asked Mrs Gormley and Mr Leaper said: ‘We 
used to have a monkey but it stole and we became involved in 
legal difficulties.’ Someone put a glass in her hand. Adolphus was 
fulfilling his duties elsewhere. 

A young man who had the appearance of a hired waiter stood 
in front of her. On the tray were familiar-looking pieces of coloured 
food that she had seen somewhere before and some small spheres 
unfamiliar in appearance but, it seemed, edible. 

‘What are these, do you suppose?’ asked Mrs Gormley tentatively. 
The young man became suffused by a dark spreading blush. 

‘I think,’ he said, speaking very low, ‘I heard some person call 
them hot ovaries.’ 

‘Did you really say hot ovaries?’ said Mrs Gormley very much 
interested and looking at him affectionately because he was so 
young, so awkward, blushing there. ‘Uh- huh,’ said the young 
waiter who was some mother’s son. 

‘When we were in Spain . . .’ said Mr Leaper loudly. 

‘Parmee parmee,’ said a maid with a tray, pushing between them. 

‘What does she mean—“parmee”?’ asked Mr Leaper. 

‘I think she means “pardon me”,’ said Mrs Gormley. ‘You were 
saying when you were in Spain?’ 

‘We had too many eggs.’ 

‘I thought so too,’ she said, ‘but’ (warmly) ‘there are compensa- 
tions—what about the El] Grecos?’ 

‘We never had any of those,’ said Mr Leaper gloomily. ‘Of that 
[ am sure, as I noted down our meals very carefully in my diary.’ 
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‘In your diary?’ enquired Mrs Gormley. ‘What else do you write 
in your diary?’ 

‘I write my personal reflections and impressions,’ said Mr Leaper, 
looking very queer. 

‘Do you mean after a party like this? How alarming.’ 

Mr Leaper looked at her intently through his black-rimmed glasses, 
From the next room came shrieks of laughter. 

‘Parmee parmee,’ said the maid, pushing back again. There was 
Adolphus, looking engagingly kind. He brought up a nut-brown 
girl, a sad young man, and a young friend of Mrs Gormley’s with a 
dark beard. Beards are usually dark, she thought—why? They do 
not even know they have legs, these people, she thought with a 
pang, smiling at them. They take their legs for granted and go off 
on them. They do not know how pleasant it is at a party to move, 
move on, move on, negotiate yourself elsewhere, get away from 
Mr Leaper who does not like eggs in Spain and will write about us 
in his diary, give him a chance poor thing. ‘I am going to show 
them the house,’ said Adolphus. 

‘Oh, do!’ said Mrs Gormley in her gushing way, and Adolphus, 
the nut-brown girl, the sad young man, and the young man with 
the beard went to look at the house. Mrs Gormley and Mr Leaper 
began to talk in earnest about Spain and the prices there. (‘God, 
thought Mrs Gormley, ‘why did I come here? What would I give to 
have Hamish’s cold.’) ‘.. . but cheaper still in Portugal!’ she said, 
smiling, mustering pleasure and charm if any. 

Evening had really fallen now. People had drifted away to look 
at the house, to fill their glasses again in the diningroom, and 
wasn’t the drawingroom full of music or something? The maid 
stood at the library door and threw a quick glance into the nearly 
empty room. Then she turned away. Mrs Gormley, talking to 
Mr Leaper, looked beyond him through the long windows unob- 
scured now by people, on to the garden which was only faintly 
green in the twilight. A pale moon hung high, and upon the 
waters of the inlet the moonlight fell, and fell upon the garden, 
casting still faint shadows from a great cedar tree. The garden and 
the moonlight and the cedar shadows were made to walk in, but 
Mrs Gormley, continuing to sit, continued also to fabricate things 
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like ‘the Savoy . . . Dorchester . . . a quite humble little place 
on Ebury Street . . .’ (‘How snob can we get, talking like this, 
impressing each other, but probably not. I sound as if Hamish 
and I stayed in these places,’ and she mimicked herself, ‘A quite 
humble little place.’) In the garden something moved. It could 
not be a large moth, but like a large moth the wedding guest 
danced all alone under the moon. His grey flannel arms rose and 
fell again. Perhaps he was flying. He advanced, flapping his arms 
in the haunted mystical evening, he retreated, stepping high and 
slowly below the cedar tree. How beautiful he was and he must 
have been happy. Mrs Gormley longed to be out there dancing with 
the free slowly dancing wedding guest under the moon. She longed 
it until (sitting there smiling, with immobile hips and legs) she 
nearly burst, but she did not say to Mr Leaper: ‘Look, there is 
Jonathan Pascoe, whoever he is, a little tight, dancing in the scented 
moonlight like a large grey flannel moth.’ She could not share 
the wedding guest (whom she loved to see dancing happily there) 
with Mr Leaper. As she turned to agree that one could not do better 
than a good small hotel, she saw that the young man with a beard 
had come to sit as if exhausted in a large chair opposite. 

‘Where’s Anne? | suppose she wouldn’t come. I don’t blame her. 
Your dog bit me,’ he said morosely. 

‘It’s not my dog. Whose dog is it?’ said Mrs Gormley. ‘You know 
we haven't got a dog now, Ozzie! I think he gate-crashed.’ 

‘Let me fill your glass,’ said Mr Leaper and did not return. Mrs 
Gormley and the young man with a beard sat at peace and looked 
for some time at the very good carpet. She raised her head and 
saw that Jonathan Pascoe was leaning against the doorway. 

‘Little one,’ he said, ‘you are so beautiful, may I kiss you?’ 

‘Yes, please do,’ said Mrs Gormley laughing, ‘I need a kiss badly. 
I think it would do me good. How did the moonlight feel? And 


then will you get me a taxi. I want to go home.’ 


Upon his return home from Mr Bond’s party, Mr Leaper did not 
write in his diary as usual. He was agitated. Perhaps some part 
of his thin protective covering had been abrased, split, broken. How- 
ever, a few nights later, he wrote: 
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‘As you know, I make it a rule to write up my diary just before 
retiring at night. Mabel knows this and respects my privacy for a time 
which varies from a few minutes (I make registers of the seasons, 
bursting of buds, etc.) to quite a protracted period, even an hour. She 
then knocks and says in that clear voice of hers, “Beddy-byes,” and 
I bring my writing to a conclusion—that is, I stop writing. I hesitate 
to commit to paper the effect of that word Beddy-byes (which | 
even find difficult to write) upon me. There may have been a time 
when it did not cause me to wince, but I do not remember. I cannot 
bring myself to tell Mabel (for whom I have such a regard) to say 
something else, nor can I be unmoved by it. I have no doubt 
that in the larger things of life Religion is a great comfort, but | 
do not think that Religion provides an answer in a relatively small 
matter like this. However. 

‘Some years ago Mabel gave me a nicely bound book with the 
specially embossed words pDiARY—S. B. LEAPER upon the cover. 
Although I appreciated the gift, it has not been useful, as I find 
a pad of typing paper easier on the whole. The book had a feeling 
of permanence which did not put me at my ease and I found that 
I could not cross out what | had written without a sensation of waste. 

‘Last night I was in a disturbed frame of mind owing to an 
unpleasant experience on the previous evening and I did not write 
my diary. However, tonight I have adjusted my feelings somewhat 
and will record the evening party which Mabel and I attended, 
given by my friend Mr Adolphus Bond, one of the kindest of men. 
When I say “my friend”, perhaps I overstep and should rather say 
acquaintance. 

‘Mr Bond lives in a charming house complete with garden. He is a 
bachelor of many interests and has a wide and scattered social and 
business acquaintance and so Mabel and I did not see many 
familiar faces. In fact none. Mr Bond, a genial host, introduced me 
to a young man with a dark beard whose name seemed to be Ozzie 
who was talking to a handsome lively girl. I did not hear O2zzie's 
other name but I thought I heard Mr Bond say before he left us 
that he was a nephew of the Leader of the House. I was going to 
say by way of joke What House? because I had noticed in the tele- 
phone book that very day the House of Seagram, the House of 
Charm, the House of Drapes, and the House of Sport, but decided 
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not to. Although I make it a rule never to bring up the subjects of 
politics and religion in strange company, it seemed safe to refer 
to my satisfaction at the recent elections, with a passing reference 
to the young man’s uncle Mr Robertshaw. The young man Ozzie 
became almost violent and referred to his uncle's party as a lot 
of bloody fools. I was silent, but the girl was amused and laughed 
heartily. It seems that Ozzie is an artist, which one might have 
suspected from his beard, but as Mabel says, that is no proof. 

‘There was a slight lull in the conversation, and turning to the 
window I remarked on the lengthening of the days. I said that 
| made the practice of recording the position of the sun in my diary. 
The young man Ozzie said, very rudely I thought: “Your what? 
Do you mean to say you write a diary?” ? 

‘I said: “Certainly I write a diary,” whereupon he said: “If I can 
believe that I can believe anything.” Silence fell and then the girl 
said: “Ozzie, you great oaf, some day somebody’s going to hit you. 
You'd better apologize,” and Ozzie said to me: “I beg your pardon. 
I had no business to say that, but I never met anyone who wrote 
a diary before.” 

‘I received his apology as best I could, and as I heard Mabel’s 
clear voice ringing out from the neighbouring room I thought I 
would join her. I smiled and withdrew, but I must confess that I 
was shaken, as I had always regarded the writing of a diary as a 
natural affair and apparently there are some people who find it 
strange. The uncomfortable feeling of not resembling other people 
persisted with me as it sometimes y and that is one reason why 
I did not feel in the mood for writing yesterday. 

‘Before I reached the door I was stopped by my host who had on 
his arm a plain elderly woman who appeared to be lame, by the name 
I think of Gormley or Gormer. He introduced us and found her a 
chair and we were left together. Thinking the matter over later, I 
came to the conclusion that Mr Bond, unintentionally no doubt, had 
left me—as Mabel sometimes says—holding the bag, for owing to 
Mrs Gormley’s lameness a certain sense of noblesse oblige made 
me spend most of the rest of the time at the party conversing with 
her. I did not find her an interesting woman, and Mabel remarked 
afterwards that I seemed embittered at the close of the evening. 

‘In an endeavour to avoid inflammable subjects I told this Mrs 
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Gormley that we had recently been in Spain. That conversational ’ 


opening usually promotes lively response. People either wish to 
go to Spain or they have been in Spain, and a certain enthusiasm 
follows. Mrs Gormley’s only response was to make some enquiry 
about a dog. I saw at once that she must be a very unintelligent 
woman. I mentioned the monkey Chiko which we had some years 
ago, but did not go further as Chiko led us into very unfortunate 
legal proceedings. I well remember that we had to give Chiko to 
the Monkey House in Stanley Park. Mabel and I have often re 
marked that when we went to visit Chiko there, it was impossible 
to distinguish him from the other monkeys. They all seemed to 
have the same anxious expression and a similarity of feature. I did 
not tell Mrs Gormer anything further. 

‘An embarrassing moment occurred at once. Owing to the strike 
among waiters, all available experienced waiters are employed in 
the various hotels and restaurants and very few can be found for 
private parties. This accounts, I think, for the young hobbledehoy 
who served us at Mr Adolphus Bond’s party. When this Mrs 
Gormer asked him (very rudely, | thought) what certain of the 
hors d'oeuvres contained, he said he did not know but thought they 
were hot ovaries. Mrs Gormer seemed very much amused at this, but 
that shows the kind of woman she is. 

‘We then had a long conversation on foreign travel. I said that in 
Spain we had too many eggs. We then spoke about hotel accommo 
dation. While I was telling her my impressions of the hotels in 
London, she looked past me and at the windows behind my head, 
looking into the garden. I would, at any other time, have thought 
she was in a trance, but she responded with moderate intelligence 
to my remarks. I think it must be a bad habit of hers and I must say 
it is very disagreeable. 

‘We were just discussing the Royal York Hotel in Toronto when 
the young man Ozzie entered the room. He flung himself down in 
a large chair opposite us and appeared quite exhausted. He too said 
something about a dog. I did not stay to enquire but gladly made this 
an opportunity to leave on the pretext of bringing Mrs Gormer 
another drink. When I arrived at the bar, which had been set up 
in the diningroom, I saw Mabel leaning against the bar surrounded 
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by other people and talking very loudly. I was instantly alarmed, 
remembering that occasion in Winnipeg. She saw me and shouted 
“Hi!” (a greeting I particularly dislike) and went on laughing and 
talking. I did not join them but filled Mrs Gormer’s glass and my 
own. I drank my own and decided to have a refill. I then carried 
Mrs Gormer’s glass and my own back to the library. I stopped at 
the door because it was partially blocked by a tall thin man in a 
grey suit W ho spoke the following words to someone in the room: 
“Little one, you are so beautiful, may I kiss you?” 

4 bent down and looked under the extended arm of the man in 
grey, taking care not to spill the drinks, in order to see whom he 
might be addressing, but only Mrs Gormer looking different and the 
man called Ozzie were in the room. The remark of the man in 
the grey suit seemed to me unintelligible as Mrs Gormer is very far 
from beautiful, but he may not have been quite sober. 

‘What was my surprise to hear this Mrs Gormer thereupon 
urge the man in grey to kiss her which he did with, I must say, 
considerable respect, but without passion which was understandable. 
She made the plea that she needed a kiss. I found the whole episode 
quite incomprehensible. I decided to drink Mrs Gormer’s whisky 
as well as my own—did not re-enter the room but returned to the bar. 

‘On the way home I have never known Mabel so outrageous 
except on that occasion in Winnipeg. She called me a sourpuss 
and used other abusive terms which I shall never be able to forget. 
I went so far as to say that a little attention always goes to her head, 
which seemed to annoy her excessively. She was driving the car and 
I must confess that some very dangerous thoughts came into my 
mind. I think that I trembled. You can imagine that on our arrival at 
home I was in no condition to write my diary. | sometimes think 
that whereas some people are born to joy, I was born to sorrow. That 
is it, 1 was born to sorrow. 

‘This morning I bought a small safe and brought it home. I told 
Mabel that I had been asked to keep some of the firm’s papers in a 
safe in our house. I shall keep my diary secure there, which permits 
me the freedom of expression that I sometimes require but which 


in daily life 1 seem unable to enjoy. A man must have a friend even 
if it is only himself. 
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A DRINK WITH ADOLPHUS 


‘Before I stop I will mention an item in the paper that has } 
touched and moved me very much tonight. A man in Illinois or is it 
Iowa is undergoing trial for the murder of his wife. The thing that 
impressed me was that he and his wife had seemed to live a 
devoted and harmonious life together.’ 


‘I must give another party,’ said Adolphus Bond, busy with his lists, 
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and a clear literary style to a wide variety of subjects. He ranges 
from the constant question of the meaning and purpose of life, 
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for an alliance between the scientist and the humanist against the 
fanaticism and unreason, vulgarity and barbarism which threaten 
the modern world, and comes finally to “The Greatest Problem” 
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The Art of Writing 
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for a number of well-known literary figures—Stendhal, Goethe, 
Flaubert, Balzac, Tchekov and Tolstoy, among others. Translated 
by Gerard Hopkins. The Bodley Head $3.50 
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POEMS 


AUTUMN AUTOMNE 
One leaf Une 
Is falling Feuille 
Accept this word Consense 4a cette parole 
Of the tree D’arbre 
WINTER HIVER 
In the mysterious liturgy Dans la mystérieuse liturgie 
Of each root De toute racine 
Already Déja s’ouvre la fleur 
A flower 
Is opening 
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FOUNTAIN 


Skeleton 
Of water 


A hand 

Has broken 

The permanence 
Of your gesture 
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MORNING 


Again 
We count the number 


Of the world 


Again 

We do not say 
The garden 
But 

The flower 


Again 

The sun 

Passes its finger 
Into the heart 
Of the well 


Again 

Little girls need all the dewdrops 
For their dolls 

To each hand is given 

Its capacity of work 

For one day 


FONTAINE 


Squelette 
D’eau 

Une main 

A brisé 

La permanence 
De ton geste 
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LE MATIN 


De nouveau 
Le nombre 
Du monde 
Se compte 


On ne dit plus 

Le jardin 

Mais 

La fleur 

Le soleil 

Passe son doigt 

Au fond du puits 

Les petites filles ont un grand besoin 
De toutes les gouttes de rosée 
Pour leurs poupées 

Chaque main regoit sa capacité de travail 
Pour la journée 


WOMAN LA FEMME 

In a catastrophe of wax Dans une catastrophe de cire 
A bee Une abeille 

Pregnant with honey Enceinte de miel 

Is still Se tait 

To-morrow Demain 

A civilization of wings Une civilisation d’ailes 

In the sun Au soleil 
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TOWN VILLE 
Held by your trees Fixée par tes arbres 
Counted by your houses Comptée par tes maisons 
Spelled by your streets Epelée par tes rues 
Accept Accepte encore 
Even so Le geste d’un pont 


The gesture of a bridge 





EDUCATION 


by Frank MacKinnon, ee, Prince of Wales College 


Dr. MacKinnon attacks the present rigid school structure with 
the utmost vigour, calls for the unshackling of teachers from the 
system of prescribed texts and courses, and presents his own 
plan of how our schools should be run. 
“This teacher’s book packs quite a punch”—Montreal Star. 
. deserves a wide reading by thoughtful citizens, for it is a tell- 
ing thrust at the heart of the matter.”—-Winnipeg Tribune. “An 





axe or claymore is no good to Dr. MacKinnon. He uses dynamite.” 


—J.B.McGeachy, Financial Post. $4.75. 
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ALAN GOWANS 


ARCHITECTURE 
IN NEW FRANCE 


By all the laws of probability, North America ought to speak French, 
not English, today. Seventeenth-century France was beyond com- 
parison the strongest state in Europe; and New France was equally 
beyond comparison the most potentially powerful state in the 
New World. The founding of L ouisbourg in 1714 at one end, and 
New Orleans in 1718 at the other, completed a chain of forts and 
settlements that dominated both main waterways into the continent; 
had this strategic arc of territory been filled in with anything like the 
population of the English colonies, they would have been neatly 
penned in by it against the Atlantic seaboard, and French mastery of 
most of North pe would have been assured. But, of course, 
things did not work out that way. Within fifty years it was New 
France, not the English colonies, that had been wiped off the map 
in what seems retrospectively the unbelievably sudden, easy, and 
total defeat of a great power. What ever happened? 

To analyse all the reasons for French failure in the New World 
would take many a book. But in general, I think, it could be all 
summed up in one word—absolutism. France was ruled, and New 
France was ruled, on a rigidly authoritarian principle; and this kind 
of government always defeats itself. That is a platitude, of course. 
But then, like all platitudes, it happens to be true. And if the scanty 
architectural remains of New France have any lasting significance 
as cultural expression, it is surely in this—that they are above all a 
commentary on the theory, practice, and results of absolute govern- 
ment. We can begin the commentary best, perhaps, with a typical 
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example of Huguenot building in the English colonies, like the 
Jean Hasbrouck house at New Paltz, New York (pLaTE 1). 

How did such a typical north-of-France peasant house, with thick 
stone walls, two-to-one proportion of roof to wall, and general 
fortress-like appearance so unmistakably like contemporaries in the 
Montreal area of New France come to be built here in the Hudson 
Valley? Because New Paltz was a French settlement, founded in 
1660 by a group of French Protestants coming to New York 
from a temporary refuge in the Palatinate (hence the name); 
Jean Hasbrouck, who built this house in 1712, was a native of 
Calais. And how did he and thousands like him come to settle here, 
give their talents and their future to the English colonies instead of 
New France? That, ultimately, was one result of the ‘absolute will 
and pleasure’ of the King of France, Louis x1v. 

Absolutism anywhere, at any time, in practice means government 
by whim. And government by whim not only makes succcessful 
long- term planning impossible, it makes disastrous mistakes inevitable. 
Human judgement being what it is, first thoughts are all too usually 
fallit'e; it is, then, no discredit to any man if the sparkling ideas 
he had at midnight look sick in the plain light of day. But when the 
man is an absolute ruler first thoughts rule his life. His midnight 
enthusiasms are law by morning; last night’s whim may be felt 
for generations. Such a whim, for instance, was Louis Quatorze’s 
decision to repeal the Edict of Nantes, and make French Protestants 
conform to his notions on religion. “To people Canada it would be 
necessary to depopulate France’—this had been the Sun King’s 
excuse for the slow growth of his colony in 1667; yet this Revocation, 
combined with the previous decree of 1628 prohibiting Protestant 
settlement in New France (which also seems to have been largely 
a whim of Mazarin’s), turned what had been a trickle of Huguenot 
immigration to the English colonies into a ‘great flood’ of some 
15,000 settlers before 1750—at least as many Frenchmen as ever 
were induced to come to New France, and probably more. South 
Carolina (especially Charleston, where entire streets were built 
by Huguenots), Massachusetts (which received such families as the 
Reveres, Bowdoins, and Faneuils), and New York City Cin 1688 a 
quarter of the population of New York City was Huguenot) bene- 
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fited most from Louis's fatuous munificence; but every colony had 
its useful contingent of well-educated, hard-working settlers whose 
contributions to the prosperity of English America were literally 
invaluable. 

Of course there are not many Huguenot buildings actually extant 
today—the New Paltz houses, the Demarest House in Hackensack, 
a few others here and there. But then, architectural remains for 
New France as a whole (outside Quebec) are notoriously scanty too. 
And, while Huguenot remains are scanty largely because so many of 
the places they settled grew with their help into large and prosperous 
communities which (in what is unfortunately the usual American 
manner ) tore down and built over their earliest architecture, French 
remains elsewhere are scanty for quite a different reason. New 
France had few buildings because it had so few people. And this 
is significant indeed. 

France in the seventeenth century had every advantage over 
England in peopling colonies—better strategic position, more stable 
government (England, after all, had two revolutions and a civil 
war in this period), a population three times as large. There was 
only one reason why New France should not have been populated 
early and thickly—deliberate policy. While the one thing New 
France needed above all was people, the kings of France insisted 
on providing everything but. They subsidized troops of missionaries 
to make Christian settlers out of the Indians. They poured money 
into great fortresses to hold their territories. They provided legions 
‘telatively speaking) of administrators and soldiers. But settlers 
they would not send. Almost every Frenchman who ever spent more 
than a few years in North America came to the conclusion that 
New France could not survive without steady and abundant immi- 
gration. But the kings of France never ‘heard’ them. They listened 
instead to people who knew about Indians from philosophers’ 
textbooks on the ‘noble savage’ rather than those who had actually 
fought them and knew how many generations it would take to make 
civilians’ of them; they listened to court generals who managed 
their European armies and knew about occupying territories in 
Flanders or the Rhineland, rather than those who knew what 
wilderness conditions did to the morale of regular army troops 
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far from home. And so the Indian schemes collapsed, and Louis. 
bourg was taken by raw militia from New England fighting for their 
homeland; and so in the end a few thousand Frenchmen were left to 
face half a million English settlers in the final battles of the 
Seven Years’ War; the result was inevitable. 

But it had been inevitable from the beginning. For the abso 
lute ruler can never, in the nature of things, have the kind of 
advice which he—again in the nature of things—more than any other 
kind of administrator must have. By definition he reserves all 
authority to himself; he delegates only responsibility Cand blame, 
needless to say). He, of all people, therefore, most needs to know 
exactly what the factors in any given situation are, if he is to 
avoid making decisions on nonexistent grounds, or giving orders 
that cannot be carried out. But this is precisely the sort of informa- 
tion that he, being who he is, will never get—first, because there 
are always too many problems coming before him to concentrate 
properly on any one; but even more fundamentally, because he has 
no ‘loyal opposition’ to give him the kind of advice and criticism 
he needs, regardless of how unpleasant it may be. Instead, he will 
be surrounded by a crowd of sycophants who tell him not what he 
ought to know, but what they think he wants to hear; who spend 
their energies not in discovering facts, or weighing considerations, 
but in guessing what the King—or President, or Chairman, or who 
ever it may be in this universal situation—is going to think about 
before he thinks it, so that they can flatter him with corroboration, 
These people are certainly not the sort to go off to a wild place like 
New France, or to tell the King what it really needs even in the 
unlikely event they do. The courtiers who surrounded the King 
of France in his Colony’ s crucial years were men who correctly 
guessed that his head was filled with illusions of glory, who adroitly 
praised him for sending men to battlefields all over Europe, instead 
of peopling empty wastes of snow in New France. And because 


they had the King’s ear, empty wastes of snow New France to all. 


intents and purposes remained. Drive out from the old English 
colonies in any direction, and you will soon be passing through 
what was once the vast domain of the kings of France; in any 
direction but north, you would never know it. A ruined fort here 
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and there; the odd restored French house; a few vaguely French 
blocks in New Orleans and nearby plantation houses with a 
French flavour’—that is about all. It is what is not there that tells 
us most about the character of New France, perhaps. 


a 
‘Two hundred people have been sent here to build a city, and are 
encamped on the bank of the great river, where their only thought 
has been to protect themselves from the elements while waiting for 
someone to draw up a plan and build houses for them. M. de Pau- 
ger has just shown me his idea of a plan; it is indeed handsome, and 
most orderly, but it will not be as easy to execute as it was to trace 
on paper.’ Father Charlevoix, who so described the state of New 
Orleans about 1721, was not always fair in describing what he saw in 
New France; and at first reading this picture—people sitting around 
waiting for someone to tell them where and how to build—does 
seem a too-astonishing contrast with the way English colonies were 
settled. But it conforms well enough with other pictures we have 
of the way things were done under the absolutist régimes of 
France. Of Louis x1v's later military campaigns, for instance—armies 
in Flanders waiting to move on days-old orders from Versailles, while 
the enemy’s manoeuvres made them disastrous nonsense. Of Inten- 
dant Jean Talon in the 1670s, obediently trying to move his colonists 
away from the detached riverside homesteads demanded by the 
geography of Quebec onto regular model townsites north of the 
city, because the King felt his colonists should be living in neat 
villages, as in Europe. And in particular, it conforms with what we 
know of the physical appearance of the early cities of New France. 
Compare an early eighteenth-century view of Quebec (pLaTE 11) 
with one of Boston, say, or Philadelphia, or New York. In these 
English cities, we have rows of private houses with only here and 
there a small church spire; waterfronts bristling with masts; crowds 
of wharves and warehouses—these cities have grown up naturally, 
spontaneously, as commercial and cultural centres for large, popu- 
lous, prosperous areas of settlement round about. But Quebec con- 
sists mainly of a cluster of spires marking out great official buildings 
—churches, palaces for intendants and bishops and governors, 
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hospitals, barracks, college—all of them built with funds supplied 
by the kings and religious orders of France; on the river are only a 
few small boats and a French warship or two; what you could call 
the settlement proper is nothing more than a poor line of houses 
straggling along the waterfront. Indeed, this is not a ‘settlement’ in 
the real sense at all; it is hardly more than an administrative head- 
quarters. Quebec’s appearance speaks for itself; we need hardly be 
told that since 1663 New France had enjoyed the status of a French 
province, with the whole governmental paraphernalia of Governor, 
Intendant, Sovereign Council, deputy governors, deputy intendants, 
bishops, the full complicated French legal code. However starved 
New France may have been for settlers, it never lacked administra- 
tors; and its architecture proved the fact. 

Half a century later the French Captain of Marines, Vaugine de 
Muisement, records much the same impression of New Orleans, in 
his Journal of 1752. The first thing he, like most visitors, notices 
about the city is its regular plan—‘laid out on a square, its streets 
36 feet wide, and all tirées au cordeau.’ So far, so fine. But then, 
again like most visitors, he remarks that ‘. . . it is not as well peopled 
as it should be—diverse accidents one after another having handi- 
capped its development.’ On the cause of this propensity for ‘acci- 
dents’ he does not speculate. But he hints at it unwittingly, perhaps, 
when he comes to describe the general character of the town. He 
finds that ‘only lately’ have a ‘few good and commodious houses’ been 
built of brick Cau deffaut de pierre, as he carefully explains, the only 
good available stone being two hundred miles away) to replace the 
first makeshift chaumiéres. Only lately! Think of Philadelphia, say, 
with its rows of brick houses only ten years after being founded! And, 
he goes on, ‘the most remarkable buildings are two barracks, which 
face each other, and surround a magnificent place d’armes located on 
the river shore. The Ursuline convent, which was restored after 1752 
[sic] might pass for attractive . . .. How like the picture of Quebec 
that is! Furthermore, despite the small population, ‘the garrison of the 
place is ordinarily twenty-four regular companies and four of militia, 
a governor, intendant, royal lieutenant, procureur général, major, 
aide-major, commiissaire controlleur, notary Royal, treasurer, grand 
voyer, and a grand-vicar dependent on the Bishopric of Quebec. 
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Again how, like the picture, this speaks for itself! Perhaps that is why 
Vaugine de Muisement drew no conclusions from what he observed; 
he hardly needed to; the conclusion was obvious. 

For all their show of imposing buildings, for all their hierarchical 
panoply of administrators and regiments, New Orleans and Quebec 
both were feeble settlements, in every essential sense. Yet they did 
have that characteristic superficial glitter of authoritarian enterprises 
everywhere, then as now—that certain masterful aura hovering about 
the Leader and his works, whether you find him in marbled Baroque 
palaces or pine- panelled broadloomed administrative offices; that 
majestic promise of purposeful, untrammelled, concentrated action 
that untidier forms of administration and government can never hope 
to match. When Louis Quatorze personally takes over the govern- 
ment of New France in 1663, for instance, he can reorganize the 
whole colony in one fell spate of commands. He can promise hordes 
of settlers and even produce a few (before he changes his mind). He 
can erect great new buildings, and found whole new industries, 
simply by signing pieces of paper. And all this he can do with such 
a grand air of calm command that thoughtful citizens in the patch- 
work English colonies to the south must despair—how can their 
people, so chronically and cantankerously resistant to authority, hope 
to withstand the kind of unified, disciplined, single-minded society 
marching to its pre-announced goal that Louis’s acts promise to 
create? Even as late as 1719, John Law’s grandiose plans can still 
make the Atlantic seaboard uneasy; surely, with all the concentrated 
resources of absolute government behind them, the French may yet 
fill the Mississippi Valley with hostile settlements, encircle the 
English, choke them in behind the Appalachians. But when the 
fanfare dies away, when the frantic dust of bustling officials subsides, 
it turns out that nothing much has changed. Every passing year the 
English colonies grow stronger; New France goes on stagnating. 
Why? What is it that so consistently frustrates the promised ‘leader- 
ship’, that makes absolute governments so futile? 

Again, the only answer must be in platitudes, clichés. Absolute 
government means ‘top-level’ rather than ‘grass-roots’ decisions. And 
top-level decisions mean decisions made in the best interests of ad- 
ministrators, not of enterprises. It’s as simple, and platitudinous, as 
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that. Why was Quebec always underpopulated? Because of a ‘top- 
level’ decision against widespread immigration, a policy intended to 
preserve administrative revenues from the fur-trade. Why was there 
no strong French settlement in Louisiana until forty years after the 
territory had been claimed for France? Because it took that long for 
officials back home (who had no possible grounds for argument but 
their own omniscience, of course) to reach a ‘top-level’ decision on 
the best site for a port in Louisiana. Why did the officials insist on all 
colonists in New Orleans conforming to a rigid gridiron plan that so 
inhibited their initiative? Not, as sometimes in later settlements, 
because such an arrangement helped private land speculators ‘de 
velop’ it, but because by this system officials could best keep allotment 
of land under their supervision, and control the growth of the colony, 
And so on. 
That a habit of waiting for ‘top-level’ decisions will destroy self- 
reliance is equally obvious, of course. Occasions there are, no doubt, 
when society requires a certain degree of obedience and docility to 
prosper; but the first settlement in a New World is not one of them. 
New France went on paying for this loss of initiative throughout its 
history. The people Charlevoix saw sitting on the riverbank ‘waiting 
for someone to draw up a plan for them’ fathered those who sub- 
mitted, with only one spark of protest, to the ‘top-level’ decision 
handing Louisiana over to Spain; and the people who let the Span- 
iards rebuild their city were the ancestors of those ‘slovenly’, ‘lazy’ 
Creoles whose ‘slow movements’ and ‘backward ways’ made such an 
impression on the brisk Yankees who took over Louisiana in 1803. 
And they went on, figuratively speaking, sitting on the bank through- 
out history, letting their administrators build their city for them. Look 
at the traditional centre of the ‘French Quarter’, the old Place d’Armes 
—and what do we find? (pLaTe m1.) A town hall—the Cabildo—and a 
Presbytére built by Spaniards in their eighteenth-century manner. A 
cathedral begun at the urging of a Spanish governor, then rebuilt by 
an academician from France. The statue of an American general from 
Tennessee. Even the famous iron balconies of New Orleans were 
mostly made in New York. The fact is—to quote a typical authority— 
‘the modern French Quarter of New Orleans is not French . . . the 
standard type of architecture is mainly Spanish-American’. And for 
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that there is one good reason—the legacy of absolute government to 
French America. 


Ill 


The heart of New France, and the only part of North America where 
French culture survived the eighteenth century with any real vitality, 
was in the parishes of the St Lawrence valley. And it is hardly a 
coincidence to learn that because communications were so difficult to 
maintain in New France, the central authority was never able to 
control the settlers there ‘properly’. They tried hard enough, to be 
sure; they were always passing edicts and mandates regulating 
minutiae like the number of horses habitants should have, and how 
they should use them; what kind of clothes they should wear, what 
sort of entertainments they might indulge in, and so on. But they 
were never able to enforce them entirely: so it was that only in these 
parishes was any significantly independent spirit ever displayed in 
New France. It was here that the first distinctively Canadian archi- 
tectural forms developed—that unique fusion of upper-class Baroque 
principles promoted by the intendants and bishops who initiated 
church building with medieval craft traditions perpetuated by the 
artisans who built them, which begins in the parish churches of 
Laval’s seigniories on the Island of Orleans. And it was here too that 
there developed, after the delimitation of the parishes in 1722, what- 
ever democracy New France can be said to have had. This was not 
political democracy, to be sure—the parishes had only one repre- 
sentative official, the Capitaine de Milice, and he was selected, not 
elected. What they developed was more a kind of social democracy— 
a corporate consciousness, that manifested itself best in competition 
among parishes to erect what were for the time and resources enor- 
mous church buildings. The church of Cap Santé, begun by a tiny 
parish thirty miles from Quebec in 1756, on a clumsy but impressive 
scale, provides perhaps the best evidence of what energy and vitality 
even this minimum of independence was capable of generating. 

But whatever independence of spirit there was in the Québecois 
parish grew out of medieval roots, not eighteenth-century concepts of 
freedom. This was a fact that became obvious once the Bourbon 
bureaucrats had been driven out at the Conquest. The ‘state of 
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nature’ into which the villages then relapsed was a medieval, not a 
democratic condition. They became, that is to say, simply communi- 
ties of peasants, living off the surrounding land; commerce and 
manufacture were confined to minimum essentials as in Europe 
during the Middle Ages, and the Church, with all competitors re 
moved, reoccupied its old medieval seat of unchallenged authority. 

The Quebec landscape reflected the change at once. Whatever 
small evidences of the Baroque world there had been—city squares 
with royal statues, regular town plans (however abortive), all 
vanished; the Quebec countryside began increasingly to resemble the 
backgrounds of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century illuminations—neat 
strips of cultivated field alternating with woodland, here and there 
brightly-coloured houses clustered on hilltops or riversides around a 
dominating spire. Even today, it retains much of the same character, , 
Only as you come closer, and pick out classical and Victorian details 
in the church, tin and tarpaper on the houses, and Coca-Cola signs 
along the main street, does the modern world intrude on that medie 
val pattern which so decidedly broke through its eighteenth-century 
veneer at the end of the ancien régime. And this is as it should be. 
The Quebec village looked medieval, because it was medieval. The , 
church dominated the village visually because it did in fact. This was 
a medieval peasant community, transplanted directly and literally 
from Old France. 

Exactly the same growth in independent spirit and social democ 
racy, accompanied by the emergence of basically medieval patterns of 
life, was apparent in the old Louisiana Territory. Here, of course, it 
was not so much the result of official classes being driven out as of 
these small settlements being from the first too remote for any 
effective authoritarian control to be exercised. Places like Cahokia 
and Kaskaskia in Illinois, St Charles, St Louis, and Ste Genevieve in 
Missouri were settled in such a haphazard manner, indeed, that the 
very dates are uncertain; and in any case, people who drifted away 
from the parishes along the St Lawrence to take up land around the 
Indian villages by the Mississippi must have had considerable inde 
pendence of spirit to begin with. This much is obvious from ecclesias 
tical records alone. In 1768, for instance, the Bishop of Quebec 
learned that as soon as the old North-West territory passed out of 
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French control, one Jean-Baptiste Beauvais bought the church prop- 
erty of Kaskaskia and proceeded to appropriate the sacred vessels for 
his personal domestic use. Another report had it that one-fourth of 
the library of August Chouteau, one of the founders of St Louis, 
consisted of books on the Index; another—Bishop Flaget’s of 1814— 
that in Ste Genevieve there were families who had received no 
sacraments for twenty, forty, even fifty years; and so on. And this 
freedom from directive authority resulted, as in Quebec, in the 
emergence of strikingly medieval patterns of peasant life. One writer 
described Ste Genevieve, for instance, as ‘a colony of peasants who 
grouped their cottages after some feudal memory. . . . There were no 
inns, shops as we know shops, not even streets as we know streets. 
Each house was a farm house, with the ample grounds, the gardens, 
orchards, and outhouses pertaining to such an establishment any- 
where. . . . The settlement was huddled elbow to elbow as if, to 
make the picture complete, a beetling castle should rise from some 
eminence in its midst.’ 

In Quebec, of course, the picture was complete, with a ‘beetling 
castle’ of a church rising in the centre of the village, its size and 
magnificance in contrast to the houses still astonishing visitors in the 
mid-twentieth century. But in both Quebec and Louisiana, it was in 
the individual house, the peasant’s dwelling, that the medieval 
character of New France appeared most strongly and obviously. 


IV 


Sédentaire et terréien—that is how Gérard Morisset summarized 
l'Architecture en Nouvelle-France; ‘incredible as it may be in the 
land of the coureurs de bois,’ he went on, ‘this is an essentially static 
and timeless art. This architecture . . . goes back to the Middle Ages, 
when villages and towns were rebuilding in stone their wooden 
houses and churches destroyed by the Northmen. It is the Roman- 
esque spirit that we see in these stark and rugged walls. . . .’ This 
Romanesque peasant architecture survived all changes of style in 
France, all ideas and details superimposed on it at various times by 
various rulers, to reappear in full vigour whenever and wherever the 
peasant was left alone to follow his native inclination. So it is that 


we find Jean Hasbrouck at New Paltz building the same kind of 
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house as Athanase Denis at Neuville; and, had the materials been 
available (Vaugine de Muisement, you remember, specifically com. 
mented that stone was dificult to obtain in the Mississippi valley), 
we would have found exactly the same kind of houses throughout the 
Mississippi valley. As it is, the differences between the old French 
houses here and in the St Lawrence parishes or New Paltz are 
superficial, the resemblances fundamental. Everywhere the French 
settled, there appeared the same timeless, styleless kind of folk build. 
ing—which is hardly surprising, after all, for this is precisely the sort 
of cultural expression we should expect from the subjects of an 
authoritarian régime. 

What is surprising, perhaps, is to find the same architectural ex 
pression in connection with the fur trade. A good example is the 
Beaumont house on Mackinac Island, Michigan, built about 1800- 
an entirely French peasant house, but built under entirely different 
circumstances, and with an entirely different cultural significance. Its 
builders were descendants of those French-Canadians who had first 
come to Mackinac when it was a centre for the French fur-trade, and 
carried on their language and traditions under British employers and 
rulers after 1763. The house was originally built for John Ogilvie, a 
Scottish fur-trader operating out of Montreal; then, after the 1816 
law excluding foreign companies from fur-trading in the United 
States, it became a retail store for John Jacob Astor’s American Fur 
Company. And when, after many vicissitudes as a private residence 
and tourist home, the house was restored in 1953-4, the architect in 
charge was another Scot from Montreal, Ramsay Traquair; and the 
work was undertaken as a memorial to a young American doctor, 
William Beaumont, who in 1822 put a window in the stomach of 


1. Louis xtv’s whim ‘turned what 
had been a trickle of Huguenot im- 
migration to the English colonies into 


u. Lapotherie’s view of Quebec, c. 
1700 (Histoire de l’Amerique septen- 
trionale): ‘Quebec consists wali of 





a “great flood”’—this house, built 
1712 in New Paltz, n.y., by Hugue- 
not 1 gal Hasbrouck, remains 
tangible evidence of how ‘every Eng- 
lish colony benefited from the fatuous 
munificence’ of his authoritarian 
policies. 
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a cluster of spires marking out great 
official buildings . . . what you could 
call the settlement proper is nothing 
more than a poor line of houses 
straggling along the waterfront. Iw 
deed, this is not a “settlement” in the 
real sense at all; it is hardly more than 
an administrative headquarters.’ 
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there was in the Quebecois parish loser, and pick out classical) and 
greu ut f medieval roots, not Victorian details in the church, tin 
ghteenth-century concepts of free and tarpape on the houses and 
iom Once the Bourbon bureau Coca-Cola signs along the main street 
d been driven out at the does the modern world intrude on 
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ARCHITECTURE IN NEW FRANCE 


voyageur Alexis St-Martin to observe the healing of a wound suffered 
in this store, and thereby made medical history. 

A house like this reminds us of a facet of the culture of New 
France we may all too easily forget—that alongside the docile 
habitant there grew up the untrammelled voyageur, the reckless and 
lawless coureur de bois. And he too survived the political extinction 
of New France; until well into the nineteenth century, he remained 
the backbone of the fur trade, providing its folklore, its personnel, 
and its terminology. The local agents or chief traders were bourgeois; 
under them worked clerks or commis; under them again voyageurs or 
engagés—mangeurs de lard (= pork eaters, unaccustomed to nomad 
fare) if first-year men, hivernants if they had spent a season in the 

woods, and so on. And where did these rough and tough voyageurs 
come from? From the same St Lawrence parishes that produced the 
plodding, patient, orthodox peasant. 

The predilection of young men in New France for the wild life 
of the woods was no late or post-Conquest development. From very 
early times, French authorities complain of it; even in seventeenth- 
century Acadia we hear of the four brothers Damours, ‘who have 
been so given to libertinism and independent action that they cannot 
submit to authority. . . . They have natures which have been en- 
tirely spoiled by long freedom and habits acquired from the In- 
dians . . .’ From the earliest times we have two distinct images of the 
French Canadian—the meek and orthodox peasant who lives in the 
quiet St Lawrence parishes, content to conform with every dictate of 


v. ‘The differences between the old 
French houses in the Mississippi val- 
ley, and those in the St Lawrence 
parishes or New Paltz are superficial, 
the resemblances fundamental. Every- 
where the French settled, there ap- 
eared the same timeless, styleless 
bind of folk building—which is hardly 
surprising, after all, for this is pre- 
cisely the sort of cultural expression 
we should expect from the subjects of 
an authoritarian régime.’ (Athanase 
Denis house, Neuville, p.g., c. 1690, 
courtesy I'Inventaire des Ocuvres 
d'Art.) 


v1. Beaumont house, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan. ‘A house like this reminds 
us of a facet of the culture of New 
France we may all too easily forget— 
that alongside the docile habitant 
there grew up the wuntrammelled 
voyageur, the reckless and lawless 
coureur de bois. . . . Both are equally 
normal and inevitable products of the 
theory and practice of absolute gov- 
ernment.’ (Photo courtesy Michigan 
Historical Commission.) 
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his betters, whoever they may be; and the wild woodsman who 
ventures off into the untamed Missouri country and the old North- 
West Territory, who has the wilful nature of a savage, who fathers 
the rebellious half-breed Métis and confounds all constituted author. 
ity with his combination of Indian cunning and white man’s calcula. 
tion. At first the two images seem entirely contradictory. But in fact 
they are not opposites, but complementaries. Both are equally normal 
and inevitable products of the theory and practice of absolute 
government. 

It is the practice of authoritarian régimes always, everywhere, to 
centralize authority and delegate responsibility. ‘This means in effect 
that they maintain a heads-we-win-tails-you-lose position—if official 
policies succeed, the régime gets all the credit; if they fail, whoever 
carried them out gets all the blame. It follows that for people living 
under this kind of administration there are only three sensible 
courses of action possible. You may contrive to become a minor off- 
cial yourself—afhliate with what in Orwell’s 1984 was called the 
Outer Party—in which case you may be able to identify with the 
ruler’s successes and avoid his censures (in plain language, this is 
the ‘if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em’ attitude). Few native-born Cana- 
dians or Louisiana French managed this, however. Most of them 
found the second alternative easier—to make a habit of avoiding 
responsibilities by becoming or pretending to be unambitious drones, 
capable of doing no more and no less than exactly what you are told. 
This is the attitude of peasants—of the slow, the unimaginative, the 
mediocre; it was the best way of getting along in New France as, 
indeed, in most other societies. But in every generation there are 
always some who find it temperamentally impossible to be either 
sycophants or peasants. In this group are ne’er-do-wells, delinquents, 
social misfits of all sorts, of course; but it also includes vital, intelli- 
gent, creative and imaginative people, whose views and insights could 
do the state great service. But in New France there was no way to 
express any views contrary to official policies and programs. Absolute 
governments by definition provide for no ‘loyal opposition’; opposition 
automatically implies disloyalty. For the ‘contrary-minded’ there was 
only one alternative—to go beyond or outside the law. In well-settled 
communities, this means peasant revolts, jacqueries; in New France, 
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as in the earlier Europe of Robin Hood or William Tell, it meant 
taking to the woods. To lose so many of its potentially best citizens 
from every generation was, of course, a drain on human resources 
New France simply could not stand; these French houses buried in 
the wilderness of Michigan or Missouri were as certain manifestations 
of the futility of sinhann government as the ancestral peasant habita- 
tions still being perpetuated along the St Lawrence in the burgeoning 
world of the nineteenth century. Truly, as Professor Lower wrote in 
Canadians in the Making, ‘the defeat of the French was written in 
every aspect of their institutions —and nowhere more inexorably than 
in the architectural remains of New France. 


PRAIRIE IMAGES 


You are my buzz my hive, you are my honey steeple, 
you are my me my how, my pray and also prithee, 
my mile runner and spinning helicopter, 

my rescue from the floodedness of river. 


And are you not my this and that of prairie, 
my weathered granary, my nuisance crow? 

My miles of sameness and my endless railway, 
my gone-astray, my slow unlabelled freight? 


So add the fishes’ double-quick of colour, 

the while-away of summer’s brazen boys, 

the golden eye of lakes, the fresh of ‘beaches, 

and I’m the eyelid and the tongue, and I’m the ear. 


Mrrram WaApDINGTON 
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SEA BELLS 


Five fathoms deep my father lies, 
And of his bones are my bones made, 
This is his blindness in my eyes, 
His limping paced my grave. 

‘Oh daughter, toll the sea-green bell, 
And shake the coral from your hair, 
The sea was once your bed of birth, 
Your given name, your knell.’ 


‘My body was your sepulchre, 

The wide world was your cell; 

My hand has written in your blood 
What time and tide will tell.’ 


The tide has since cast up its scroll 
And told what time could tell: 
Five fathoms deep my father lies, 


His daughter deeper fell 


To see the seeing of his eyes 

And weep the tears that pearls give; 
Five fathoms deep in peace he lies 
Whose death cured me to live. 


Mrriam WappINcTON 


BEGINNING with the Autumn Issue the annual 
subscription rate of The Tamarack Review will be $4.00; 


single copies will be $1.25. Please note that it will be 
possible to renew at the old rate until November the Ist. 
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THE PRINCE 


Two days every month S. Leon Kleinman called in sick. To avoid 
arousing suspicion he had worked out an intricate scheme. First, 
there was the choice of days. Tuesdays and Thursdays were best, 
if not abused, for Monday and Friday suggested extended week-ends 
while Wednesday implied a mid-week break. The circled numbers 
on Kleinman’s calendar revealed the judiciousness of his choices. 

The problem of the telephone call itself had two parts: the time 
and the explanation. Calling at the exact moment the switchboard 
opened indicated conscientiousness, and so, precisely at 9 o'clock 
Kleinman, having composed himself, would dial Universal Metals 
and ask for the first floor import office. When Ames, the secretary, 
answered, Kleinman would tell her he was not feeling well and that 
he would not be able to come in. Sometimes, however, if Ames 
seemed more skeptical than usual, he was elaborate: he was running 
a temperature, had a sore throat and was coming down with some- 
thing, perhaps the virus that was going around; or there had been a 
recurrence of an upset stomach. Infrequently, and only when he felt 
the other excuses would not do, he would speak in a hoarse, r rasping 
whisper, so effective that even Ames hoped he would take care of 
himself. 

Finally, there was the most delicate part of the plan, the return to 
work. To prepare for this Kleinman would stay up late the previous 
night and read until he could no longer focus on the words, so that, 
when he entered the office in the morning, the dark patches beneath 
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his eyes and the sallow colour of his cheeks together with an occa- 
sional cough that racked his gaunt frame testified to the truth of his 
sickness. Sometimes, the meticulous and immaculately propev Klein- 
man would wear a particular white shirt, clean, but with a slight 
fraying visible at the collar and cuffs. On such days he truly felt his 
part and some jokingly predicted that he would be dead before he 
was thirty-five. Kleinman at work, furiously intent and energetic, 
seemed bent on actualizing this forecast, and the first floor depart- 
ment head had smilingly advised the young man to pace himself. 
The advice went unheeded and twice a month Kleinman was absent, 

On his sick days he would go to the art galleries or the Museum 
to look at paintings. He loved, most of all, the Renaissance, and he 
would admire for hours the fine portraits of noblemen and burghers, 
would make interesting discoveries about hats, robes, collars; he 
would study the faces, the eyes, the mouths, the light on the hands. 
Sometimes he would come close to inspect the brush strokes, retreat 
for perspective, move to left or right, and smiling as if to say, How 
could it be done so marvellously? would move on. Sometimes he 
would stop on his way out of the Museum and buy a book on 
Renaissance art. Since no one from Universal was likely to appear, 
Kleinman was luxuriously free. 

In his apartment at night he would finally set the book aside and 
reach up with a pencil to cross the circled number on the calendar. 
Exhausted, he would fall back in his bed and ask, Who will Klein- 
man be tomorrow? A clerk vegetating among the file cabinets in an 
office full of idiots. A clerk waiting dumbly for—he would consult 
the calendar for an uncrossed circle. 

At 7 a.m. one hot July day the alarm clanged S. Leon Kleinman 
awake. His hand went out, the clanging stopped, and Kleinman lay 
back to listen to the jumbled morning sounds. Outside, the windy 
traffic rush, peevish horns, the roar of a bus, high shouting voices s and 
the sock of a rubber ball against the building; above, furniture 
scraping mysteriously, an object dropped; down the hall, the flushing 
of a toilet; and in his room a faucet rattling. 

Kleinman sighed and opened his eyes to see the small, unframed 
reproduction of the portrait of a Renaissance prince. It was warped 
and one corner had lost its hold on the wall. Kleinman gazed mock- 
ingly at the portrait and said, “Why hasn’t your descendant answered 
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my letter? A perfect scheme for swindling the Government out of 
import revenues, and still the Prince of Universal Metals declines to 
answer. After all,’ he added, ‘who is Kleinman?’ 

He closed his eyes. Trucks roared, traffic rushed windily, a ball 
socked against the building, horns honked, furniture moved above. 
‘As a Prince,’ he said, ‘I'd stick the plume of the City in my hat, 
patronize the arts, discard rich and beautiful women, travel and write 
a book of witty observations: The Prince and the Discourses. I would 
even, he said mockingly, ‘take three sick days a month instead of 
two. Today, for example, I'd invade the galleries or observe a painting 
I had donated to the Museum.’ 

The clock said 7:30 and Kleinman sat up and clasped his knees. 
‘Two days a month, carefully selected and spaced—possible; three— 
dangerous. Ah,’ he said to the portrait, ‘the scheme was perfect. 
Swindling the Government. And still the Prince of Metals declines 
to answer. So Kleinman won't go to the Museum today. He will 
vegetate like an onion among the file cabinets in an office full of 
idiots and wait for the time he can be sick once more.’ 

Aware of the attentive eyes of the first-floor crew, Kleinman 
walked quickly toward his desk but turned back guiltily when he 
heard the secretary call his name. The sick days, he thought with 
dread. To take them away. Ames looked at him, critically, he 
thought, and said, ‘Mr Graham wants you right away, thirtieth 
floor.’ 

Kleinman looked at her foolishly. ‘Mr Graham?’ 

Ames looked at the note on her desk and said with elaborate 
sarcasm, ‘Mr Graham requests the pleasure of seeing Mr Kleinman 
—now!’ There was laughter. 

‘Yes,’ Kleinman said in a low voice and headed toward his desk 
only to hear Ames calling, ‘I don’t think you'll need any folders.’ 
Again there was laughter. 

Kleinman walked stiffly through the watching office, punched a 
button on the wall, and watched the lights flash the plummeting 
descent of the express. The door opened, Kleinman stepped in, 
and ignoring the questioning glance of the operator, said, ‘Thirty.’ 
The car flew up and in a moment Kleinman stood before the cold 
blue eyes of Mr Grahams secretary. 


Yes?’ 
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Kleinman winced before the eyes that directed themselves 
toward his shirt. Recovering, he said with precision, ‘I am Mr 
Kleinman.’ 

The secretary punched a button of the intercom. 

‘A Mr Kleinman, sir.’ 

‘Send him in.’ 

‘Yes sir,’ motioning at the same time to the door behind her. 

With an awkward half-bow Kleinman walked to the door, 
raised his hand to knock, reconsidered, and went in. Not the 
yielding of the rug awed him, nor the vast luxuriousness of the 
suite, nor the huge window through which he saw bridges stitching 
Brooklyn to Manhattan, nor the dark conference table in front of 
the window; his eyes were transfixed by two paintings that framed 
the window and looked down at the table. The one, a contemporary 
painting of a middle-aged man with delicate hands, a small pallid 
face punctuated by a tiny nose and tired brown eyes, Kleinman 
dismissed hastily with the thought that it was technically good 
enough, but effete. To the left was a Botticelli nobleman. Klein- 
man’s heart jumped with the shock of wondrous recognition and 
forgetting himself he exclaimed, ‘Magnificent!’ 

Then as he saw the model of the contemporary painting regard- 
ing him inquisitively from behind the conference table, he blushed. 
Expressions of apology leaped into his mind, but when Mr Graham 
said courteously, ‘Please be seated,’ there was nothing for Kleinman 
to do but comply with a humble ‘Thank you, sir.’ 

The face behind the table was exquisitely pallid and delicate, 
the nose was no more than a suggestion, the hands that fingered- 
was it a familiar envelope?—were fine, but still Kleinman thought 
the effect was spoiled by the eyes, even more tired than in the 
portrait on the wall. Kleinman, cursing his thoughtless outburst, 
frightened by the hands on the envelope, miserably aware of the 
difference between his shabby appearance and the handsome pre 
cision of Mr Graham’s attire, sat stiffly erect, waiting. 

Mr Graham’s voice, when he spoke, was so mild, and yet % 
elegant in its diction, so aristocratically cultivated in its New England 
sounds, that Kleinman leaned forward involuntarily as if he were 
listening to a fine Shakespearean actor. ‘My lawyers tell me, Mr. 
Kleinman, that your plan is foolproof, and they add, with under: 
standable embarrassment, that the creator of such a plan possessed 
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an unusual knowledge of law.’ Mr Graham smiled, showing small, 
even teeth, and Kleinman, almost sagging with relief, smiled back 
humbly and deferentially. Mr Graham played with the envelope 
and smiled again. ‘Yes, they were embarrassed. They cannot under- 
stand how you were able to gather the necessary information.’ 

Kleinman, aglow with pride, waited, aware that it was not yet 
time to respond to the fine rhythms of Mr Graham’s speech. The 
President of Universal Metals rose and with small, exact steps went 
to the window. So long did he gaze out over the skyscrapers dis- 
solving in summer heat that Kleinman was frightened. Perhaps 
Mr Graham meant to expose him, to turn him over to the authorities; 
perhaps this was merely a game, a diversion. And when the figure 
at the window turned slowly and said, ‘Frankly, I do not under- 
stand it either,’ Kleinman gripped the sides of the chair. 

‘I did some research, sir.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Mr Graham in a pleasant voice. 

Kleinman shuddered. ‘I thought if I could do something good—’ 
He stopped. 

‘For the company,’ Mr Graham suggested. 

‘Yes sir,’ Kleinman said eagerly. ‘I often wondered about the 
law and whether it was—’ 

‘_flexible?’ prompted Mr Graham. 

‘Flexible,’ said Kleinman. ‘Yes sir.’ 

fey yet you would hardly have time to do research on the first 
floor,’ Mr Graham said softly with a pleasant smile. 

No sir. | worked the problem out on my own time.’ 

‘And that accounts for the regular absences, then 

Kleinman blushed. ‘Yes sir.’ 

‘That is initiative with a difference.’ Since Kleinman did not know 
what Mr Graham’s ultimate point might be, he did not reply. He 
suspected now that this was a game in which he was playing mouse 
to Mr Graham’s cat. He was angry for having blushed at his lie. 
Still, he could not be sure. Perhaps—perhaps if he answered correctly 
—but Mr Graham was speaking once more. ‘And did no-one help 
you with your plan, or share it with you?’ 

‘No sir,’ Kleinman said, ‘the plan is completely my own and no- 
one else—except yourself—knows anything about it.’ 

Mr Graham nodded. ‘Commendable thinking,’ he said, ‘commend- 
able, Mr Kleinman.’ 
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Kleinman nodded vigorously and said, “Thank you very much, 
sir.’ 

There was a long silence. Then Mr Graham said, ‘What are 
your plans in Universal, Mr Kleinman?’ 

Kleinman considered. This was his moment. ‘I think, sir, I would 
like to be in a position in which I could use my imagination more 
freely.’ He paused to catch his breath, then went on quickly. ‘Quite 
honestly, sir, | found it difficult to be creative on the first floor. That 
was why I took some time off—to see if I could benefit myself and 
at the same time to do something for—’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Graham, interrupting. There was a tired, distant 
look in his eyes. “Thinking of that kind always brings some reward, 
Universal will take note of your contribution, of course.’ He smiled 
abstractedly and picked up a sheaf of papers. 

Recognizing this signal, Kleinman rose quickly and murmered, 
‘Thank you, sir.’ As he was about to go out he heard Mr Graham's 
voice calling, ‘Mr Kleinman?’ Kleinman turned apprehensively. 

Mr Graham looked at him intently. ‘Why is that painting magnif 
cent?’ he asked, nodding his head toward the Botticelli portrait. 

Kleinman drew himself up and looked again at the face of the 
nobleman. ‘A soul looks out through the eyes,’ he said quietly, ‘and 
today we don’t have souls.’ 

Mr Graham studied him for a moment, then said, “That is a point 
for discussion.’ 

When he said nothing more, Kleinman once more murmured, 
‘Thank vou, sir,’ and left. 

At the end of the month Kleinman’s check included a two hundred 
dollar bonus. Elated, he went to an exclusive men’s store from 
which he emerged with a suit, conservative but not dull, a pair of 
English shoes, a fine white shirt, a hat in the latest fashion, and a 
matching tie and socks set. Divested of his bonus money, he never- 
theless spent a jaunty afternoon at the galleries, where, for the first 
time, he looked at the paintings with a buyer's eye. 

On the following Wednesday Kleinman was again summoned to 
the thirtieth floor, where to his pleased amazement, Mr Graham 
discussed with him the question of the Botticelli portrait. Elegantly 
proper in his new suit and immensely flattered that Mr Graham 
had solicited his opinion about art, he nevertheless felt his pleasure 
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shadowed by the feeling that the subject of the sick days would 
intrude itself on the conversation. When an hour had passed safely, 
however, and it became evident that Universal Metals was the one 
subject Mr Graham wished to avoid, Kleinman attended joyously 
to the discussion and ranged over the fields of art, philosophy, and 
history. Finally, at the end of two hours, Mr Graham rose, walked 
to the window, and turning, said politely, ‘This has been very 
enjoyable, Mr Kleinman.’ 

Taking this as a prelude to dismissal, Kleinman stood and replied, 
‘Thank you, sir. I found it extremely s satisfying.’ 

Mr Graham smiled and said, ‘Shall we say next Wednesday at 
the same time?’ 

Kleinman, who had half hoped for this invitation, did not 

answer immediately. Next Wednesday was to be a sick day, and if 

he missed it, he would have to juggle his entire calendar or simply 
resign himself to a month with just one free day; Kleinman dismissed 
as ridiculous the notion that the two hours spent with Mr. Graham 
equalled a sick day. Nevertheless, he did not want to jeopardize 
these fattering meetings. In a moment he had put on a deferentially 
pleased face to reply, ‘Next Wednesday will be fine.’ 

Mr Graham hardly seemed to have heard the answer, as he added 
politely, ‘And perhaps in the future you might carry with you some 
papers and a folder or two.’ 

‘Of course, sir,’ Kleinman said, making a slight bow, and went out. 

And so, each Wednesday for the next two months, Kleinman 
gathered together papers and folders, walked through a puzzled and 
envious first floor office, rose to the thirtieth floor, stepped haughtily 
past the disgruntled blue eyes, and entered the suite. Once inside, he 
unburdened himself of his equipment and settled down in his chair 
at the conference table. The discussion, which usually lasted one 
hour, might begin with a remark about a book, or a painting, or a 
philosophical observation. Kleinman might say, for example, ‘On my 
way here today I noted that no man is so poor but he can afford 
his own face.’ Or he would say, ‘Someday I plan to write a necessary 
book advising the Princes of Commerce how to maintain power. 
And although the topic of business was usually forbidden, Mr 
Graham was interested. 

In time Kleinman came to see that although the President of 
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Universal Metals was obviously well-bred and well-educated, there 
were areas of life and art in which Mr Graham was his inferior 
Kleinman, a gentleman by habit and inclination, wore his learning 
modestly. Mr Graham, on his side, was polite and attentive, receivin 
Kleinman’s most advanced positions with consideration. When the 
discussion was concluded, Kleinman would gather together his 
materials and descend to the first floor. 

But although the conferences took him out of the dark routine 
of the import office for an hour or two and exalted him in the 
eyes of his fellow clerks, Kleinman began to feel gloomy and dis 
satisfied. His sick day schedule had been badly upset; he found 
himself repeating Tuesdays and Thursdays with suspicious regu: 
larity; and even though his visits to Mr Graham gave him a special 
status on the first floor, it annoyed him to adjust his freedom around 
the demands of the mid-week meeting. On a particular Wednesday, 
therefore, he called Ames and told her he was sick. 

At the Museum he wandered about, deliberately pushing out 
of his mind the worrisome thought that Mr Graham was w: aiting 
for him at Universal. Studying his calendar that night, he de 
cided he would no longer be a slave to the Wednesday meeting, 
regardless of consequences. The thought was frightening, for this 
policy could lead only to a crisis. Nevertheless, he went to bed 
early, awoke refreshed in the morning, showered, and put on his 
new suit. 

When Ames told him that he was to go immediately to the 
thirtieth floor, Kleinman nodded automatically, picked up his folders, 
and, concealing his anxiety, walked briskly to the elevator. 

How foolish he had been to miss the conference! By his action 
he had compelled Mr Graham to discontinue the discussions; worse 
yet, perhaps Mr Graham would close today by dismissing him 
from the company. Yes, he thought, as he entered the suite, he 
will play with me for his pleasure, then let me go. Still, freedom 
was all, and as he took his place at the table, behind which Mr 
Graham was examining some papers, Kleinman set his chin with a 
kind of frightened stubbornness. 

When Mr Graham looked up, Kleinman saw in the usually 
tired eyes a glow of excitement. Still, the President stood and 
without haste walked to the huge window. Beyond, the windows 
of the City flashed and flamed in the sun, but in the suite there 
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was a hushed calm and coolness. Mr Graham stood profiled against 
the window for such a long time that Kleinman became restless 
and nervous. When it seemed as if the silence would break of its 
own accord, Mr Graham turned and said in his usual pleasant 
manner, ‘Mr Kleinman, may I ask you if you were really sick 
vesterday? 

~ Kleinman inhaled sharply. He was about to say, ‘Yes sir, I did not 
feel well,’ but thought, I’m tired of this game. Let him know the 
truth. ‘Frankly,’ he said, ‘now and then I decide to take a day off, 
and yesterday I went to the Museum.’ 

Mr C Graham sat down and nodded. ‘And that explains your 
absences?” 

‘Yes,’ Kleinman said, ‘all of them.’ 

‘May I ask you why, Mr Kleinman?’ 

‘To preserve my sanity,’ Kleinman said. ‘I need those days. Among 
the file cabinets 1 merely vegetate efficiently. Existence without 
essence’, he said, repeating a phrase he had used in an earlier confer- 
ence, ‘is slavery and insanity.’ 

‘But isn’t this a purchased freedom?’ Mr Graham asked. ‘Granted 
through the dispensation of the company?’ 

Kleinman shrugged. ‘What is one to do? In return for a soul, 
Mephisto allows a certain number of sick days. Still, who is 
more contemptible?’ 

Mr Graham was silent, placing a hand to his lips. ‘Just what 
is done on these sick days, Mr Kleinman?’ he asked at last. 

‘There are universals,’ Kleinman replied, ‘but no Universal. One 
walks, dreams, looks at art and the world. Sometimes one deliberately 
thinks insane thoughts, to keep healthy as it were, invents inventions 
that can’t be used, concocts impractical schemes of every shape and 
size. But chiefly, it’s the feeling one has.’ 

When Mr Graham raised an interested eyebrow, Kleinman 
continued. ‘Almost indescribable, that feeling. When the alarm 
rings to remind me I am to call in sick, there is a moment of almost 
absolute exultancy, tinged with the tragic knowledge that tomorrow 
there will be only work. One considers the day ahead as material to 
be composed and organized into a meaningful form—as if one were 
a painter. 

‘You are a lucky man,’ Mr Graham said softly, ‘to have such 
freedom.’ 
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‘Oh,’ Kleinman said, ‘that is a deliberate act of faith; therefore 
one can’t really call it luck.’ 

Mr Graham swung his chair around and looked out at the 
smoke rising on the riverfront. ‘I’ve studied you and your work 
for some time,’ he said after a long silence, ‘and I ask you this 
question. Don’t reply immediately. There is an opening on the 
twenty-fifth floor for an executive in charge of the import division, 
Are you interested?’ 

Kleinman gripped the sides of the chair. Mr Graham continued 
to look out the window and Kleinman, looking about desperately, 
let his eye rest on the Botticelli portrait. At last he said, ‘Sir, I would 
like to ask you two questions, if I may.’ 

Mr Graham swung back to face him. The glow of his eyes was 
intense. ‘First,’ Kleinman said, ‘why is there an opening on the 
twenty-fifth floor?’ 

‘Inefficiency,’ said Mr Graham. 

Kleinman nodded. ‘And secondly, how many sick days can such an 
executive have?’ 

‘Since executives of Universal Metals are dedicated to their work, 
sickness among them is virtually unknown. As for myself,’ he added, 
‘I am never sick.’ 

Again Kleinman nodded. ‘I understand,’ he said. ‘And why be sick 
when art is here? That Botticelli—’ 

‘Priceless, Mr Graham said. 

‘To own a Prince,’ Kleinman said enviously. 

‘One must be a Prince,’ said Mr Graham, as if completing Klein: 
man’s statement. 

‘Yes,’ said Kleinman, glancing at the other portrait, ‘one chooses 
between the Prince and the Pauper.’ 

‘Your decision?’ said Mr Graham. 

Kleinman’s eye caressed the rich textures of the Botticelli, and 
he replied, ‘I accept, of course.’ 

‘A sensible choice,’ said Mr Graham, going to the liquor cabinet 
and returning with two glasses of whisky. 

‘Still,’ said Kleinman, ‘one regrets in a way that he cannot some 
times experience those days of sickness—’ 

‘Let us have no regrets,’ Mr Graham said, looking at him with flat, 
tired eyes, as they saluted each other with the glasses. ‘After all 
Mr Kleinman, we will be seeing each other as usual on Wednesdays. 
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rk. THERE IS NO SILENCE 
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This prairie-she, 
‘ick knows no silence 
who mellows the years, 
like old friends, 


about her face. 


ein- No silence 
in the squalling 
Oses of a man-child 


at the breast 
of a warm brown mother 


and who grunts and slaps 
crooning 
inet down 
where her breath runs slow 
yme- and deep 
and even. 
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- all The wind nuzzles her 
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Wind harp sounds 

in the morning, 

in the morning 

ring .. . clearly, 

silver as the mirror 

of alkali slough 

in which she thunder-murmurs 
to herself. 


Listen Listen 

she is an oboed hopper 
springing 

on cat-gut strings 

of grass 

she is two cymballed flakes 
of snow 


tinging boldly 
to an empty gopher hole. 


She knows no silence 
This happy brutal noisy animal 
She is bursting at the seams. 


LOST IN THE BLINDNESS OF NIGHT 
The marsh 


is smooth and thick 
with night, 

slick as a drum of oil 

or molasses rum 

poured to the ankle bones 
of ramrod grass 

and weeds where beads 
of crystal sweat 

are pistolled 
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into wet white blossoms 
by a crack of frost. 
Blind sight 

lost 

in the blindness of night 
to all but me 

standing knee deep 
keeping crouched among 
the mallard murmurs 
shoulder ready 

steady in the silver 

of a drifted moon. 


I pick you greenhead 
flying 

in the milk-mirrored crying 
of anemic dawn, 

and listen 

in the stillness shot 

by a clambering ghost, 
gone with the going of the night, 
and with the light 

I cast a leaded spell 

upon a black-ball meteor 
crashing, it comes smashing 
the thin ice shell 

and all hell echoing 

in my blood-washed brain 
makes death look 

like a white, white lily 

in the rain. 


I gasp thigh deep 

and out of breath come down 
from height to swamp. 
Blind sight 

lost 


in the blindness of night. 
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MISCIBILITY 


At night 

A lake is paddle dipped. 
Waters lullaby 

In half-tongued murmurs 

And draw about their shoulders 
Mute purpled fog 

And cat-lick 

The cedar tendoned keel 

Till arched elm-ribs 

Shiver. 


Cradled 

In the warm 

And clutching ripples 

We drown 

To life 

In shades 

Of hills and mist and water. 
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LA BELLE BETE. 
PILGRIM UNTO LIFE 


Of the trenchant literature emerging from Quebec in the last 
decade or so, not the least impressive is a recent novel by a nine- 
teen-year-old girl. La Belle Béte (‘The Beautiful Beast’), by Marie- 
Claire Blais, is a tightly structured work of art in which imagery 
and idea fuse in the furnace of controlled imagination, to be cast 
more in the mould of poetry than prose. Deceptively simple at first 
glance, the narrative moves on a complex double plane of conscious- 
ness: corporeal and spiritual. By a shifting of perspective one 
discovers that the concrete image symbolizes the spiritual, and that 
the spiritual represents an apocalyptic vision of and for Quebec. 
Fiercely passionate on either level, the book is a terrible cri du coeur 
which strips fearfully naked the soul of Quebec. 

The story concerns a family of three: a widowed mother, Louise; 
her beautiful but idiot son Patrice; and her ugly daughter, Isabelle- 
Marie. Louise thrills with pride when strangers stare at her son’s 
beauty. But Isabelle-Marie, jealous to a point of nausea, mordantly 
thinks him a beast, a Beautiful Beast. 

Louise teaches her son to contemplate himself in a mirror. One 
day the startling realization of his beauty makes him tremble. 
Caught like Narcissus in the web of self, Patrice becomes the 
god of Patrice. Later, when Louise is away from the farm, Isabelle 
sadistically starves her brother till he collapses. She is about to throw 
him unconscious into the lake, but sudden compassion for his 
suffering prevents her. When Louise finally returns home it is with 
Lanz, a hypocritical dandy who poses elegantly with his gold cane. 
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Increasingly Patrice resents this creature who usurps his mother’s 
time, makes him drunk, and lashes him with a horsewhip. One 
day the idiot violently spurs his horse at Lanz, killing him. 

Isabelle meanwhile has married a handsome but blind youth 
named Michael. Falsely she leads him to believe in her beauty unti] 
his sight returns. Then, revolted by her ugliness, he strikes her 
repeatedly and flees. Not long after Isabelle’s return home to a life of 
drudgery, jealousy, and hate, a faint blemish on Louise’s cheek 
erupts into a festering skin cancer. A basin of boiling water is always 
kept on the stove so Louise may bathe the viscid gash. One day, 
digging her claws into her brother’s neck, Isabelle plunges his face 
into the scalding water. His anguished howling brings Louise to 
her young god’s aid. Repelled by his hideously disfigured face, 
Louise kicks Patrice from her, never to love him again. Eventually 
she turns Isabelle out of the house and commits Patrice to an 
asylum. There, at the end of two lonely years, he experiences 
a strong desire to lay his head on his mother’s shoulder, so he runs 
away home. 

In the meantime Isabelle too goes home, but with devilish intent, 
In vengeance she sets fire to the house and farmland, while Louise 
kneels transfixed before her mirror in anguish over her ugly, rotting 
face. Later, in order to give as much as she had taken, Isabelle 
throws herself under the wheels of a train. When Patrice arrives 
home there is nothing but a rubble of ashes and bits of broken mirror. 
Patrice has only himself now. Searching for the beautiful face he 
used to know, he plunges his head into the depths of the lake 
and drowns. 

Taken at face value, Isabelle-Marie is simply repugnant, the tale 
horrific. Yet there is a real, if awesome, beauty in the character and 
deeds of this apparently sadistic monster, a saving grace in the 
unlovely idiocy of Patrice. Clearly this novel, whose conclusion 
bursts forth ‘dans une multiple clamour d’apocalypse’, must be 
examined in the spirit of Christian paradox. For what seems cruel 
and senselessly absurd on the corporeal level, is significantly contre 
dicted on the spiritual level. The key to understanding and apprecis 
tion lies mainly in the ‘Revelation of St John the Divine’. 

John launched his Apocalypse upon a world whose worship o 
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the Roman Empire threatened the spirit of Christianity. His theme 
is the supremacy of the one God, ‘King of Kings and Lord of Lords’, 
and on a final judgement whose perfect justice is given ‘unto every 
one of you according to your works’. To the faithful, God promises 
eternity: ‘The Lamb . . . shall feed them; and shall lead them 
into living fountains of waters’. To idolaters who ‘worship the 
beast and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in 
his hand. The same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God.’ 
And truly, God's vengeance as described in the Apocalypse is 
terrible indeed. 

There is an analogy between the method and matter of the 
Apocalypse and La Belle Béte. Baron F. von Hiigel described the 
former as a book whose ‘method and form are pervadingly allegorical; 
its instinct and aim are profoundly mystical’. A counterpart to this 
exists in Miss Blais’s book. In both works truth lies not so much 
in the concrete as in the significant mystical experience which the 
concrete symbolizes. And where in the Biblical work Divine judge- 
ment against the ‘great whore’ Rome is vividly depicted, in Miss 
Blais's impassioned prophecy is the end of the in-grown spirit 
which marks the Quebec way of life. Naturally enough in their 
desire for self-preservation from the possible ravages of English 
domination, the Québecois developed an ‘apartheid’ policy. In fact 
in the late 1800s Francois-Xavier Garneau, their national historian, 
described his fellow French-Canadian as one who ‘s'est reserré en 
lui-méme, il a rallié tous ses enfants autour de lui, et a toujours 
craint de perdre un usage, une pensée, un préjugée de ses péres’. 
Thus the history of Quebec since the conquest has been largely the 
story of an in-folded soul. But in recent years such writers as Saint- 
Denys-Garneau, Robert Elie, and Anne Hébert have expressed 
the spiritual torment resulting from this fearful distrust of outsiders 
which is accompanied by a protective, though sterile, movement 
towards self-veneration. In the novel by Miss Blais, Louise symbo- 
lizes the Vanity of that complacent, self-contemplative spirit of 
Quebec. 

Confident of her own sufficiency, Louise contemplates a beatific 
vision of her selfhood. But the worship of an Ego-Idol is spiritual 
adultery in the eyes of God: ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before 
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me’. In painting Louise as the empty soul of a mannequin, Miss 
Blais reveals that self-devotion is also spiritual suicide. In St John’s 
words, “Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead’. 

Louise, in her exclusive love, admires only what duplicates her 
own image and likeness. Thus she hates Isabelle, but dotes on 
Patrice to whom she passes on her vain, death-in-life heritage so 
that spiritual inbreeding produces the docile unreasoning of an 
idiot. His education to the cultural pattern of self-idolatry is symbo- 
lized in his staring at himself in a mirror. But the tragedy is that he 
was not born completely idiot. Spiritually enfeebled by Louise—the 
in-grown spirit of Quebec—Patrice shares in a Narcissan incapacity 
for loving others. Merely animal instinct and imitation, he is a denial 
of the humanity in man. 

When the passengers on the train laud Patrice, like Louise, they 
exalt themselves because torpidly they all reflect the puppet-like 
national archetype. Theirs is a mutual admiration society. Conversely, 
Isabelle-Marie is ‘ugly’ because she refuses to parrot the cultural 
prototype. Nauseated at the indiscriminate praise of Patrice, Isabelle 
is extremely jealous. But this symbolizes in the best sense of the word 
what God meant when he said, ‘I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God.’ Here is a Christian jealousy which claims for God the 
exclusive right to human worship. Here Miss Blais appears to say 
that a cult of self-worship is a distortion of spiritual values. Unable 
to support that truth which surpasses the illusion of self, Louise insu- 
lates herself against what is alien. Thus she immolates her daughter 
who suffers ‘son dos cicatrisé’ and cries in anguish ‘comme se plaint 
un animal martyrisé’. St John might well refer to Louise when he 
says of Rome, ‘In her was found the blood of prophets, and of 
saints.’ 

Finally Vanity engenders its own destruction. Like the idolaters 
in Revelation upon whom ‘there fell a noisome and grievous sore’ 
Louise suffers a filthy cancer which feeds on her ephemeral beauty. 
Then too, as ‘death, and mourning, and famine’ fell upon Rome 
which was ‘utterly burned with fire’, so, like an apocalyptic angel 
of vengeance, Isabelle is the fiery instrument of retribution. Like the 
death of Roman Empire-Worship prophesied by St John, in the 
death of Louise Miss Blais prefigures the death of an in-grown social 
order. 
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As Louise symbolized the Vanity of an in-turned society, Lanz 
represents its Hy pocrisy. Infatuated with self, he too is a dead soul 
for he is an idolator ‘ qui avait pour Dieu, ses habits, ses femmes, 
les bijoux de Louise et la canne d'or’. Lanz typifies the purblind 
egoist whom St John describes in his Apocalypse: ‘Thou sayest, I am 


rich and . . . have need of nothing; and knowest not thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked: I counsel 
thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire . . . and anoint thine 


eyes with eyesalve, that thou mayest see.’ 
“In the marriage of Louise with Lanz, Hypocrisy is made one 
with Vanity. Idolatrous self-love of its very nature is hypocritical 
self-deception. Perfect in self-worship, Louise deifies Patrice (her 
alter ego) over Lanz, yet still cannot rid herself of hypocrisy. The 
two are eternally one. Miss Blais depicts with startling vividness 
this damning union when Louise denies loving Lanz in the same 
breath with which she kisses him, thereby ‘retrouvant son haleine 
dans la bouche de cet homme’. Behold the golden calf! Self-glorif- 
cation animated by hypocrisy in a Judas-kiss which betrays and 
destroys the self which might have been. ‘Louise avait son adorateur, 
et Lanz, son adoration, aussi funestres et inutiles ]’un que I’autre.’ 
The first horseman of the Apocalypse is the triumphant word of 
God riding roughshod over devil-worshippers. He is pictured 
by St John as one whose ‘eyes were as a flame of fire . . . he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood . . . and he treadeth the 
winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.’ The analogy 
between this Biblical horseman and the maddened ‘cavalier en 
larmes’ of Miss Blais is clearly evident. Patrice has suffered his 
fierce resentment of Lanz so long that the unleashed fury of the 
idiot electrifies the reader. He and his horse move as a single beast. 
The hooves ‘écrasaient les fraises juteuses qui lancgaient des taches 
écarlates sur le poitrail de la béte endiablée’. Driving his horse 
savagely upon Lanz, Patrice ‘débridé autant que sa béte, dévastait 
tout en passant’. Lanz is smashed bleeding to the earth. Whimpering 
and afraid, he doesn’t want to die. He doesn’t know how to die, 
for he has never learned how to live. Clumsily he decomposes for 
death. His toupee is flung aside, his false beard wrenched askew, 
and his cane floats out of reach on the ebbtide of his own blood. 
The elegant absurdity of his life is mocked in a ridiculously awkward 
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death. Lanz ‘feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in 
my right hand?’ Patrice shivers the stillness with his idiot-laugh, 
‘un rire qui sonnait tragique au milieu de cet énorme silence de 
mort’. 

The story of Patrice is the history of the death and resurrection 
of a soul and of redemption through suffering to sanctity. Sucked 
into the in-turned life of his wathide, Patrice Lanatiorn like her, self. 
idolatrous. The cult of self again is the cult of spiritual death. Says 
Miss Blais, no-one ever noticed ‘un godt de vie sur ces lévres. Ses 
lévres de mort.’ But death in the soul averts man from his proper end, 
deprives him of sanctifying grace and charity, and entails the penalty 
of suffering. Patrice, not born completely idiot, is in some degree 
culpable. This creature whom ‘la misére n’avait jamais touché du 
bout des ongles’ has yet to undergo the passion of a second Geth- 
semane. In his martyrdom the young Adonis becomes a Christ-image, 

Because Patrice, enamoured of self, does not yet merit communion 
with eternity, Isabelle denies him the bread of life. His anguished 
cry, ‘J'ai faim,’ symbolizes the spiritual hunger of a soul awaking, 
Only then does the miracle of suffering begin to operate in him; this 
‘troublant miracle . . . transfigurait sa premiére beauté’. But the 
painful sacrifice of self has scarcely begun. Made drunk by Lanz, the 
idiot is aware of an offence against his human dignity. Rebelliously 
smashing every glass he can find, he wounds himself and bleeds, 
Later he is scourged by Lanz with a horsewhip. In unconscious 
imitation of his Maker, Patrice ascends his tortuous Calvary. 

Now a spiritual uneasiness disturbs his former complacency. 
Patrice races his horse ‘désespérément dans sa course pour y chercher 
le personnage qu'il aurait pu étre’. Attempting to console Isabelle 
after having killed her favourite dog, Patrice reveals for the first time 
a sensitivity to the sorrow of others. Gradually participating more in 
the life beyond self, he feeds birds. Isabelle observes that ‘dans cet 
acte d’ouvrir les bras pour partager il ressemblait a un saint des 
légendes médiévales’. In this Franciscan act of fellow feeling is the 
genesis of charity. Patrice is ready now to share in the sacrament of 
baptism. Says St John: ‘Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection: on such the second death hath no power.’ The 
spiritual rebirth of Patrice is a beatific agony, for in the mortification 
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of his flesh, he partakes of Christ's dying to mortal, and rising to 
immortal, life. His disfigured face is the symbol of a transfigured 
soul. And the consequent disgust of Louise represents his emancipa- 
tion from the spiritual butchery of an in-grown society. 

Louise commits Patrice to an asylum which becomes for him ‘une 
cathédrale de grilles’, for it is here that his redemption is accom- 
plished. He fulfils his spiritual capacity in what becomes for him a 
sublime act of charity. In an élan of love, he gives his shoulder to 
the comfort of a spider. ‘Il avait eu l’'ame du bellatre, mais le 
bellatre était assassiné.’ The soul of Patrice had not ‘lived’ long enough 
to desire immortality. Still, the eternal life of the spirit was not to be 
denied him for, like Faust who befriended him in the asylum, 
Patrice died ‘comme un homme qui n’avait jamais su prier, ni vivre, 
mais uniquement suffrir’. Filled with a divine discontent instinctively 
felt rather than known, Patrice cannot now cry ‘Stay!’ to any passing 
moment. The Beautiful Beast drowns in ‘living fountains of waters’, 
and rediscovers his soul in death. As with the seventh word of 
Christ, ‘It is finished.’ 

Isabelle-Marie represents the spirit of Divine Justice. She embodies 
the destructive fury of all four horsemen of the Apocalypse. The very 
breath of vengeance, she is Christ's vendetta. 

Miss Blais paints this angry angel in bold strokes: ‘une main froide 
comme un couteau’, ‘yeux inquiétants . . . pleins de colére’. A being 
in this world but not strictly of it, she wears her flesh awkwardly and 
‘aspire . . . aux ténébres’. She is kin with death in the Ecclesiastical 
sense: “The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning; but the 
heart of fools is in the house of mirth.’ Strongly individualist and 
believing in the life of the soul, her vision ranges far beyond the 
bounds of an in-turned, self-idolatrous society. It might be to Isabelle 
that St John addresses God's word: ‘I know . . . thy labour, and thy 
patience, and how thou canst not bear them which are evil: thou 
hast tried them . . . and hast found them liars.’ 

Isabelle alone knows that one must not feast on the bread of life 
without a chastened soul. Because Patrice is not yet ready to share 
in Christ’s sacrifice, she denies him bread, and saves him from ‘un 
feu ou d'une colére qu'il ne mérite pas’. Louise is more culpable than 
Patrice for his soulless state, so Isabelle consecrates herself in a 
spiritual sense to be her brother’s keeper. 
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Turning suddenly to worldly pleasures, Isabelle undergoes a tem- 
porary fall from grace. For blind Michael she creates a lie about her 
physical beauty, and succumbs to a new god, sELF. Says Miss Blais: 
‘La gourmandise dans le mensonge finit par suggérer la saveur de la 
foi.’ During this interval her spiritual destiny is vitiated, for ‘terras- 
sée d’aventures, Isabelle-Marie délaissait Patrice’. Michael, a supra- 
mortal seer like his angelic namesake, is Isabelle’s nemesis. When he 
strikes her it is to purge the ugliness from her soul and to quicken 
her spirit with charity again. Her subsequent disfiguring of her 
brother’s face is an act of love, for his ‘baptism’ frees Patrice to the 
life of the spirit. He now bears the seal of God—a fullness of life 
which Louise could never give, for only those who are born to life 
can quicken the dead. 

Ultimately, like St John’s angel of vengeance who ‘was given the 
key of the bottomless pit’ and empowered ‘to scorch men with fire’, 
Isabelle destroys Louise in a hellish flaming death. But to the Apoca- 
lyptic avengers ‘it was commanded them that they should not hurt 
the grass of the earth, neither any green thing, neither any tree, but 
only those men which have not the seal of God in their foreheads’. 
Because Isabelle ‘tuait la terre de Dieu’, in perfect justice she must 
give as much as she had taken. In exchange for the vegetable life 
she had destroyed, she throws herself beneath the wheels of a train. 
In this act of total self-sacrifice, ‘elle éprouva le goat d’avoir un dieu, 
un seul dieu’. é 

The impact of Miss Blais’s ‘beast book’ on the Quebec milieu may 
be gleaned from a recent article in Saturday Night (19 March 1960). 
Perhaps significantly the French-Canadian opinion quoted there falls 
into a three-fold division: literary criticism, clerical criticism, and 
comments by the young authoress herself. The evaluation of the 
novel by such eminent professional critics as Messrs. Duhamel, Mar- 
cotte, and Robillard, is quoted largely in favourable terms of ‘genius’ 
and ‘masterpiece’. The same article creates the impression that while 
some of the clergy recognize Miss Blais’s undeniable talent, their 
criticism is mainly in antagonistic terms and based on so-called 
immorality in the story. They associate the book with the romans 
noires because they see in it a ‘disconcerting theme of . . . marginal 
sex’. In fact one cleric complains: ‘It’s dificult to censure that book 
because there are no precise acts stated.’ The Jesuit periodical Rela 
tions with a somewhat paternal air speaks of ‘this detestable mess’ as 
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being indiscriminately praised by ‘swooning critics’. The Jesuit con- 
demnation of the novel's ‘banal immoralism’ is poorly allied to the 
inferior work of the Parisian authoress, Francoise Sagan. And a 
young people's magazine brands the story as ‘dangerous’. 

What an absurd situation! The very spirit of brotherly love is 
misinterpreted as incest, a Christian theme is misconstrued to be 
detestable, and redemption is considered dangerous for the young. 
That such critics seem far too eager to attaint and proscribe a work 
of art, and appear to be lacking in spiritual insight so that they see 
only with fleshly eyes, bespeaks that grotesquely warped sense of 
values which Miss Blais condemns. Is there no distinction between 
the satanic love of Louise and the angelic hate of Isabelle? Evidently 
the parable of the Beautiful Beast is long overdue in Quebec. 

It is with keen artistic skill that Miss Blais chooses an inverted 
fable method to denounce the incongruity in human beings like 
Louise and Lanz who live on the spiritually soulless level of beasts. 
An unerring foil to this is the instinctive purity of Isabelle and 
Michael who symbolically run with bare feet upon the trinity-headed 
mountain which broods ominously in the background. To test the 
spirituality of Isabelle the angelic Michael ‘parla en homme et tout 
sa visage changea de chair’. From this moment the purity of Isabelle’s 
love is vitiated, for it resembles the wholly earthy love of Louise for 
Lanz. Taking Isabelle’s base love to its bitter conclusion is Michael's 
way of reanimating her intensely spiritual love. Yet, one of the 
clerical critics mourns, ‘We have had no great love novel since Marie 
Chapdelaine.’ 

Miss Blais herself considers it a tragedy of life ‘to be unloved and 
unable to love’. Her novel simply states that where no love exists 
there is a monstrous deformity in human nature. It is, however, a 
deformity that can be spiritually rectified. Which of her purist critics 
would disagree? There is scarcely cause for surprise when Miss Blais 
affirms, ‘I am not happy here and will have to leave to develop my 
talent. I want to go to Paris where the atmosphere is freer.’ Perhaps 
before the young lady expatriates herself, a metamorphosis in the 
ethical ‘ozone’ of Quebec will lead the clergy to own a really Chris- 
tian masterpiece. 


La Belle Béte will be published in an English translation (to be called Mad 
Shadows) by McClelland & Stewart this fall. 
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THE KITCHEN TABLE 


We must all come back to it at last: 
the solid kitchen table. 

After the guests have gone and the records are stacked, we are able 
To let out pretence with the smoke, illusion with the wash-up water, 
And settling our elbows on wood, that with the years’ scrubbing is 

whiter 
Than Irish linen, relax and take stock of our situation, 
Scrutinizing it unclothed, like doctors called to consultation. 


We began with the table. 

As a table or, upside down, a boat, 
We relied on it to support us, whether ashore or afloat; 
Stamping in from the garden hungry we fed from it without sauce, 
Or, hungry for adventure, sailed it deliberately off-course, 
And made in quick time those islands reserved for ingenuity 
Where we practised the virtues of an ideal society; 
At the risk of sacrifice by cruel hands to a foreign god 
We daunted the tribes by loyally holding fast to our own code; 
And trusting the table to save us should expected help not come, 
We clambered aboard and wished, and were immediately at home. 


The table later was work. 
As a desk unrivalled, we could spread 
Our books out over its surface. Visiting with Vergil the dead, 
Who collected on dim coasts to view the alive with astonishment, 
Or pursuing with Milton the craft of God’s outmatched opponent, 
Or tracking with Euclid through a maze of interlocking triangles, 
We returned surprised to the table: funeral meats, fallen angels, 
Lines propping each other, were grained in the wood under our 
elbows. 
As a bench for apparatus it had the merit of taking blows 
Without mark that would have fatally damaged finer furniture, 
And standing level it tested as it supported our structure; 
And if paint or chemicals spilled scouring them made the boards 
cleaner. 
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The need to clear up for meals, whether books or the bunsen burner, 
Meant, too, a return to facts and the impetus of a fresh start: 
Wood, we learnt to know, grew in obedience to nature, not art. 


We sat down with love at the table. 
Fruit and a crock of water, 

Bread sliced thin and buttered, were feast enough for Eve’s naked 
daughter; 

And Love, who had stepped uninvited from air and taken third 
place— 

A matter-of-factness lending substance to his angelic grace— 

Could hardly clear his eyes of meaning: turning aside his head 
he smiled 

Whenever she moved an arm or leg, in knowledge more man than 
child. 

e dined in the open; and to us came beasts of the field, in pairs 
fecha before us. Lured by Love's conversation from their lairs 
The fierce forgot their nature and freely with the weak consorted— 
Even the bleak-eyed brisk catamountain with its game prey sported, 
As for the table, we were unaware of its incongruity, 

Placed under a tree by a stream’s side, until Love cried suddenly, 

Rapping its plain top: ‘Eve! put up your apron! Adam!—the garden!’ 

And there we were! bathing babies, raising a mortgage, and 
hedged in 

By Can't Afford and Time Purchase—only the table was paid for 


And settled on us by Love, to remind us what we were made for. 


We shall end with the table: 

Walk round it and view it foursquare, 
Resisting the elements. It hangs immoveably in mid-air 
Like a vision in Brahma’s mind: the contemplative and final goal 
Of our becoming; an object lesson of a subjective whole. 
We study it now, with our feet up on it; and though not Bramins, 
Who believe truth to lie beyond where the every day happens, 
We are sufficiently tired by change to wish to repose on good, 
And after a party pause, first to ponder and then to touch wood. 


Douctas GRANT 
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DIMENSIONS 


The summer tourists with bright corselets 
Come here; 

Birds out of a coloured fairy story— 
The rare 

Humming bird dilettante, 
Pickwickian sparrows, 

Orioles and canaries 

Rehearse their furore. 

And I am blinded by a gentleness 
Which is their concomittant— 
Among the green-gold seasons, 

An appropriate emotion. 

In spite of murmurous sun-heavy quarrels, 
And feathered threats, 
Disarmament is in the air— 

No doubt about it. 

I think of the wandering fakirs 
And holy men of India, 

Gandhi without fanfare, 

The gypsies of Roumania 

Making no virtue from their condition. . 
We are the encyclopedists, 

Fingers on our own pulse, 

Self conscious and pseudo clever; 
Wayfarers outside the blood, 

And have forgotten what we are. 
Not in the tribal din of semantics 
Or any frame of reference, 
Demanded classification 

Of things—in gentleness here 

The birds of earth in their season 
Of mating, coming and going— 
Their name is what they are. 


A.Frep W. Puppy 
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SHORT HISTORY OF X COUNTY 


No beginning and no end, 

Pick the tale up in the middle 

And draw conclusions or keep mum. 
You can’t complete your moral absence, 
Your finger’s in the puddle— 


He’s involved you somehow. 


So the farmer, rich man, 

M.L.A. at Toronto; 

Owns more than a thousand acres 
Of once cleared land again 

Going to woods and weeds and long 
Foreshadowing shapelessness. 


Fifty years back small holders 
Sowed timothy and buckwheat there; 
Kept bees, boys, grew daughters 
Profitably as young colts, 

Opening themselves in fertile air 

To celebrate no men or pause— 


These lived on those thousand 
Bits and pieces of land. 
M.L.A.’s dad took mortgages; 
Took probably horses and cows 
Too, but the tale omits that, 
Adds only nothing is left. 


That’s how he got the farm, 

And everybody’s vote except 

Long memoried tale bearers 
Spreading calumny and slander 
Pollen around polling booths—yclept 
The fifty year old young farmer. 


One thing more: the boy’s mother 
Survives at age 96, 
And title is in her name. 
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More, they hate each other, 
And nothing's decided or fixed 


But under a lawyer's costly gaze. 


Big car pulls into the farmyard; 

Man gets out smiling, agreeably 
Conscious of coming to childhood cure 
For ma-nostalgia—half an hour 

Later jumps into car and flees 

As from dead love affair or a murder. . . . 


This I say, since the manner 

Of telling has made me guilty: 
Holding the mirror up, flaunting 
Mock morals and dropping acid 

On reputations—at least before this I 
Was innocent—before that I wonder. 


AutFrep W. Purpy 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 
THE DEPARTING GOD 


With the appearance of its fourth volume, Clea, Lawrence Durrell’s : 
Alexandria Quartet comes to an end. As the cycle, or ‘word con- 
tinuum’ as Durrell prefers to call it, is completed in this novel, a 
final shake is given to the great kaleidoscope, the pattern of human 
relationships which—in Justine, Balthazar, and Mountolive—were 
shown in their shifting aspects against the background of an Alexan- 
dria transfigured by a kind of multichromatic Alpengliihen reflected 
from the emotions of its inhabitants, perpetual lovers all. The three 
earlier novels showed the same stretch of time in the lives of the 
same group of characters, but through various perceptions whose 
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divergences demonstrated the folly of imagining that in the actual 
world we ever see a situation or even a person whole. Clea sets out 
to present a solution to this fundamental human problem. 

It takes place some years after its predecessors and shows Darley, 
the unsuccessful novelist who narrates Justine and Balthazar and 
appears as a much gulled character in the objectively told Mount- 

olive, returning to Alexandria after several years on a Greek island. 

These years have been spent with the child ‘of his dead mistress, the 
pathetic cabaret dancer Melissa; the father of the child is Nessim, 
husband of Darley’s other mistress, ruthless Justine. Darley’s first 
duty on returning to Alexandria is to return the child to its father, 
and the child’s willing acceptance of the transfer is the beginning of 
a series of realizations that gradually rob Darley of his romantic 
illusions. He learns how Justine had used him cynically as a tool in 
political intrigues, and how even Melissa had found him unsatisfying 
as a lover. And he reads the uncomfortably candid criticisms of his 
own literary pretensions which appear in the notebook of the suc- 
cessful novelist Pursewarden, entitled ‘Conversations with Brother 
Ass’. 

In a sense the reading of this notebook is a key event in Clea, 
just as Pursewarden himself, several years dead, moves into the 
centre of the scene. For the theme of Clea, in which all the wander- 
ing threads of the earlier novels are somewhat loosely brought to- 
gether, is not very much different from that which brings the vast 
structure of A la Recherche du Temps Perdw to its conclusion in the 
triumph of Temps Retrouvé. Durrell makes no bones about the 
parallelism between his attitude and that of Proust, but, speaking 
through the lips of Pursewarden, he describes what he is creating as 
‘a continuum embodying not a temps retrouvé but a temps délivré.’ 
[he distinction seems subtle; the Proustian rediscovery of time was 
made possible only through the deliverance of involuntary memory, 
and, similarly, when Durrellian time is delivered we are led to 
believe that this happens only through a rediscovery made possible by 
following the curvature of the continuum which the four novels 
create. 

But, leaving aside the question of time, perhaps an even more 
important aspect of Clea is its emphasis—again strongly Proustian in 
nature—on the idea that in the confusing mutability of the actual 
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world only the artist can establish a reality that is enduring and self. 
consistent. The earlier novels were concerned with the romantic and 
therefore doomed efforts of individuals to find enduring truth in loye 
and in lust, in political rebellion and in the service of the state, jn 
the search for social position and in the search for occult enlighten. 
ment. As the revelations of Clea are intended to make evident, any 
successes apparently won by such means are as illusory as the mirages 
that form and dissolve over the great lake outside the city. 

For it is not in life but in art that self-fulfilment is to be found, In 
art alone the shifting distortions of reality which haunt the earlier 
novels and make Alexandria seem the romantic never-land of al} 
never-lands, can be brought into the focus of reality through the lens 
of the imagination. fey so the last love affair in which Darley be 
comes involved is with the artist Clea, whose pure blonde beauty 
reminds him of the Easter lily. 

Through Clea he is able to read Pursewarden’s enlightening note 
book with its hints of how he may render the past in terms of litera 
ture. And with Clea he discovers the hitherto elusive island which 
plays such an important symbolic role in the novel. 


Much had to do with the discovery of the island. The island! How 
had it eluded us for so long? There was literally not a corner of this 
coast which we did not know, not a beach we had not tried, not an 
anchorage we had not used. Yet it had been there, staring us in the 
face. ‘If you wish to hide something,’ says the Arabic proverb, ‘hide 
it in the sun’s eye.’ It lay, not hidden at all, somewhat to the west of 
the little shrine of Sidi el Agami—the white scarp with the snowy butt 
of a tomb emerging from a straggle of palms al figlets. It was simply 
an upshouldered piece of granite pushed up from the seabed by an 
earthquake or some submarine convulsion in the distant past. Of 
course, when the sea ran high it would be covered; but it is curious 
that it remains to this day unmarked on the Admiralty charts, for it 
would constitute quite a hazard to craft of medium draught. 


The island, in other words, is like the truths expressed by the 
artist, there all the time, but waiting for the right eye to see them # 
the right time. And around it centres some of the most important 
action of the book. There Clea and Darley descend into the dee 
chambers of the sea, there they commune with the bodies of deat 
Greek sailors, there they seek but never find the mysterious giant fish 
that haunted the tragic Narouz. All the time they similarly descend 
and adventure in their own deeper selves. And it is at the island tha 
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Clea is finally trapped by the arrow of an underwater gun which pins 
her hand to the side of a wreck, and is rescued by Darley who 
desperately hacks away half her hand. 

The love of Clea and Darley does not last. To discover their own 
kingdoms as artists they must destroy even this most idyllic of all the 
amatory relationships that fill The Alexandria Quartet. Darley de- 
parts again to the Greek islands; Clea is long in hospital and emerges 
with an artificial hand. This hand comes to suggest the painful 
transcendence of his ordinary human self which the artist must 
experience; it is in a double sense the Gift by which Clea is enabled 
to achieve, outside her normal, rational will, the victories of art. This 
is made clear in her own words. 


I have crossed the border and entered into the possession of m 
kingdom, thanks to the Hand. Nothing about this was premeditated. 
One day it took up a brush 06. lo! pictures of truly troubling origi- 
nality and authority were born. I stare at them with reverent wonder. 
Where did they come from? But I know the Hand was responsible 

. There is nothing, it seems, that it cannot do impressively better 
than I can. This will explain my silence and I hope excuse it. I have 
been totally absorbed in this new hand-language and the interior 
metamorphosis it has brought about. All the roads have opened before 


me, everything seems now possible for the first time. 


In the same way, having sacrificed all the loves that had seemed so 
precious to his romantic mentality, Darley is granted at the very end 
the enlightenment that admits him to ‘the company of the Real Ones 
as Panew arden used to say’. Again it is a Gift, something that comes 
from beyond his ordinary self. 


It came on a blue day, quite unpremeditated, quite unannounced, 
and with such ease I would not have believed it . . . I felt as if the 
whole universe had given me a nudge! 

The curve of the continuum is made complete with Darley, like 
Marcel in Proust's great novel, beginning at last to write the story we 
have read already in the four volumes of The Alexandria Quartet. 
Appropriately Clea is much less concerned with the lush visions of 
the world of illusion that fill the earlier volumes of the Quartet. It is 
true that Durrell still gives us some fine set pieces; the description of 
the aerial bombardment of Alexandria takes its place beside the 
magnificent fish hunt in Mountolive. He also repeats his lyrical 
evocations of Alexandria, but with a much stronger suggestion of the 
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insubstantiality of all this richness of life while it is merely contained 
within the ordinary human perception. To preserve it the processes 
of art are necessary, and art implies sacrifice and apotheosis. So this 
is a book in which deprivation and death both provide ways forward 
into each man’s kingdom; like Antony, one must hear the music of 
the departing God before attaining the last fulfilment. On the comic 
level there is the story of the old seaman Scobie, who died horribly, 
kicked to death by sailors during one of his transvestist orgies; in 
death he becomes El Scob, revered by Arabs and Copts alike because 
his eccentricities seemed to pronounce that difference from ordinary 
humanity which makes a saint. Similarly, having committed suicide, 
Pursewarden emerges through his diaries and letters as a prophet (a 
rather prosy and pompous one) who leads the living hero and heroine 
towards their own destinies. And, while Clea and Darley do not die 
physically, they shed so much of their old selves before they become 
artists that the final impression of the novel is one of abnegation, a 
stripping down to the bones of life in the cause of art which at times 
sorts uncomfortably with the lingering lushness of Durrell’s vision 
of Alexandria. 

The Alexandria Quartet is in fact one of those philosophical works 
of fiction, centring around the problems of artistic creation, of which 
there have been many notable examples on the Continent (Gide, 
Proust, Mann, etc.), but few in England CHuxley’s Point Counter 
Point is perhaps the most notable effort, but an unsuccessful one). 
This in part explains why the book has had the rare distinction of 
winning critical acclaim in England and France at the same time. 
The French like it because it is familiar; here is an English—or 
rather Irish—writer paying them the compliment of doing well what 
their own masters have done in the past. The English like it because 
it is unfamiliar (a reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement showed 
his ignorance of continental traditions to the extent of regarding 
Durrell’s discussion of writers’ problems as a ‘dazzling trick’ and 
perhaps even a ‘private joke’), and also, I suspect, because after a 
decade dominated by the pretentious and Philistine dullness of 
Wain, Braine, and company, they are glad to read a work filled with 
an honest zest for life, for words, for ideas, and written with that 
virtue which one might justly have thought rapidly disappearing in 
England until Durrell appeared as a prose writer—a sense of style. 
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In reaction against the Durrell cult it is of course easy to point to 
the faults in The Alexandria Quartet, faults which became all the 
more obvious as volume after volume revealed the pattern of shifting 
time perspectives and differing viewpoints that make up the 
continuum. 

The novels are, for instance, derivative; the echoes of Proust, of 
Gide’s Les Faux Monnayeurs, of certain stories by Thomas Mann, 
are obvious, and, though for my money Durrell is a far better writer 
than Henry Miller, there is no doubt that in the lusher passages the 
kind of verbal intoxication one finds in the Tropics and in The 
Colossus of Maroussi has left its chaotic influence. 

Then one has to admit the wild melodrama into which Durrell 
often falls. Other critics have already remarked that at times he 
writes like a highbrow’s Elinor Glyn, and there is no doubt that the 
rich compost of love and death, political intrigue, murder and sexual 
perversity which the author prepares and laces with some heady 
macabre description, makes his novels as fine a vehicle for romantic 
wish-fulfilment as one could ask. 

Finally there are the questions of form and style. The continuum is 
not really completed; much that puzzles one in the earlier volumes is 
left unexplained in Clea, and the final impression in this last book is 
that of jumping to a higher level rather than completing a circle; 
art, like death, solves this world’s problems by departing to another 
world. And, as Durrell himself has admitted, one of his main faults 
is a tendency to over-write. 

Yet the more one studies the volumes of The Alexandria Quartet, 
the more one realizes that each of these apparent faults has its 
corresponding virtue. If much that we read seems derivative, it is 
because, more than any other writer in English since Ford Madox 
Ford, Durrell has studied and assimilated with a notable degree of 
success the experimental trends in continental fiction of the first half 
of the century. He is no mere imitator of the writers whose influence 
one perceives, but a pupil who has put the teachings of his masters 
to his own uses and so becomes a master in his turn. 

If there is much melodrama this is not necessarily bad (do we 
condemn Webster or Tourneur for being melodramatic?); and by the 
time we have reached Clea we realize that—though Durrell may 
have an excessively juicy taste for the sensational—he is not using 
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melodrama for itself, but rather to illustrate how far the perceptions 
of his characters diverge, without artistic discipline, from reality. For 
all is seen through the eyes of human beings exposed to a certain 
romantic atmosphere, and what the romantic fancy without art often 
does produce is precisely melodrama of the kind ‘that heightens the 
intensity of events and even tends to shape them in Durrell’s novels, 

If the continuum is not completed according to plan, if so many 
questions are still left as questions, if so many answers are suggested 
in the most oblique way, this perhaps makes Durrell a better writer 
than his literary theorizings may suggest. The imperfection of form, 
the break in the circle, is mysteriously part of the true work of art, 
which perfection kills. 

Of all the counts against Durrell, the stylistic one seems to me the 
most damning. He is clearly a writer of Balzacian zest, as is shown 
by the speed with which the four novels were written (Justine took 
four months and the rest two months or less each), and he seems to 
experience a chronic reluctance to prune and pare what he has once 
put down on paper. As a result he is sometimes deadeningly prolix 
(Pursewarden’s theorizings about art and life are agonizing examples 
of this fault), and often he lays on the descriptive whipped cream 
with a lavishness that cloys all but the grossest appetites. Even more 
important, he has the tendency, common among poets who turn to 
prose fiction, to become concerned with the verbal structure to the 
detriment of that pattern of human relationships which forms the real 
substance of any good novel, and we often find his characters so 
trapped within the net of fine writing that all psychological plausi- 
bility is sacrificed to the sound and colour of the prose. Yet just as 
often he transcends this fault, and there are many admirably fused 
passages in his novels where the evocativeness of the writing does 
illuminate the inner lives of his people. And in the last resort it is 
better to be concerned passionately with the texture of writing than 
to ignore it, for ours is an age when the decay of style demands 
writers who are as anxious as Lawrence Durrell to renew it. 


Lawrence Durrell. Crea. British Book Service. $3.75. 
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Let's begin with an admission: I have a distaste for literary criticism— 
which, I think, frequently consists of a man with an allergy to 
cucumbers presiding as judge at a pickle contest. In more generous 
moods, I think of criticism as an unpleasant necessity, like vivisection. 
| don’t believe that a review article can ever be more than the sum- 
mation of a particular reader's personal reactions to a poem or a book. 
But, like all readers, I have decided opinions about most of the books 
that I read. And, like all poets, I have a professional habit of analys- 
ing almost all the poems I read—not deliberately or according to any 
critical or creative theory, but automatically, perhaps even uncon- 
sciously. I like to take them apart to see what makes them work. Or 
discover w hy they don’t work. 

I suppose that is what critics do too. But, except in rare cases, they 
seem to approach such work without the requisite knowledge and— 
more important even—without the requisite respect. Every honest 
poem, even if it is a mediocre poem, deserves to be handled with 
delicacy and tenderness. In other words, a poem deserves to be 
treated as a living thing. 

Of all the poems in the ten books which I’ve been asked to review, 
I think that those of Marianne Moore are technically the best. Yet in 
reading her O to be a Dragon | found myself frequently disappointed 
and, even more often, impatient with Miss Moore. But I think the 
disappointment and impatience were due more to a personal bias 
than to any failures of Marianne Moore. Miss Moore does exactly 
what she sets out to do and cannot be justly criticized for failing 
where she doesn’t even try. 

In one of her poems. ‘Enough—Jamestown, 1607-1957’, Miss 
Moore writes: 


Not to begin with. No select 

artlessly pe erfect French effect 

mattered at first. (Small point to rhymes 
for maddened men in starving times.) 


And the ‘artlessly perfect French effect’ is what Miss Moore strives 
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for in all her poems. The blurb of O to be a Dragon includes com. 
mendations from everybody from T. S. Eliot to William Carlos 
Williams. Probably because poets, no matter what their personal 
approach to their art, admire a craftsman. Marianne Moore has wit, 
taste, imagination, and sensitivity. And she applies every possible 
ramification of these intellectual and emotional assets to the construc. 
tion of her poems. 

But one wonders cynically sometimes if it is all worth it. Wallace 
Stevens says: ‘Miss Moore loves all animals, fierce and mild, ancient 
or modern.’ And Louise Bogan adds: ‘She produces living animals 
from the bestiary.’ But that isn’t the same as producing living animals, 

One of Marianne Moore’s most famous lines speaks of putting 
‘real toads in imaginary gardens’. That is what her poetry sets out to 
do. And it succeeds magnificently. But even in this slim volume | 
found myself bemoaning, wistfully, the lack of real toads in real 
gardens. 

Marianne Moore does this sort of thing wonderfully: 


To wear the arctic fox 

you have to kill it. Wear 

giviut—the underwool of the arctic fox— 
pulled off like a sweater. 

Your coat is warm; your conscience, better. 


So far this has been outright subjective criticism. If Miss Moore 
has an objective, technical weakness it is the risk she sometimes runs 
of being cute when she is trying to be fey. I think she succumbs to 
this risk in one of the poems in O to be a Dragon. The poem is 
entitled ‘A Hometown Piece for Misters Allston and Reese’. In it 
Miss Moore lists members of the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team 
like Homer cataloguing the Captains of Hellas and Moses number. 
ing the Dukes of Israel. And in it too I think that Miss Moore's 
greatest weakness becomes most obvious: the way in which she uses 
her beautifully adept style to change the wild and masculine into 
the decorative and—yes, cute. 

But Marianne Moore can make the utterly impossible sound 
perfectly matter-of-fact and that is gift enough for any poet. Her 
central weakness consists of exaggerating her central gift. And that 
in itself ranks her with the greatest poets in English. It is perhaps 
not altogether irrelevant to remember that Keats was at his worst 
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when he was most Keatsian. So possibly poets, like political leaders, 
need to avoid the pitfalls inherent in becoming members of their 
own party. Marx, as they say, refused to become a Marxist. 

Marianne Moore employs her skill in creating highly literate fairy 
tales and she does it with inimitable artistry. 

Ralph Hodgson puts real toads in real gardens in his The Skylark 
and Other Poems. And he adds linnets and cock blackbirds and 
mastiff bitches. But not motor cars or concentration camps. His poetry 
is old-fashioned, beautifully spare and natural and curiously appeal- 
ing. In reading his poems one immediately thinks how much fun it 
might be to meet him. He dates a poem ‘January 25, 1794’ and one 
thinks that might mean that he wrote it on that date, through some 
Hodgsonian trick of time transference. For the most part his poems 
are either very long or very short. And I liked the short ones best. 
Little Japanese fragments like: 


The bad man, stepping on a beetle, hopes it hurts. 


and 


Did anyone ever have a boring dream? 


Ralph Hodgson writes like a man who has never had a boring 
dream. He must be one of the least self-conscious poets left around. 
He is striingly unafraid of the platitudinous. And he can make 
platitudes dance. Which is a neat trick if you can do it. 

John Ciardi tries to bring vigour and freshness into the colloquial 
phrase and the familiar me taphor. And often he succeeds. But some- 
times his efforts sound forced and artificial. Ciardi is a poet of 
tremendous violence and comes as a relief after one has grown 
impatient with Marianne Moore and, possibly, restless with Ralph 
Hodgson. He is never sentimental, even when at his most compas- 
sionate. I think his faults are chiefly those of an obtrusive craftsman- 
ship. Not poor craftsmanship, because Ciardi is a highly professional 
poet. But occasionally he reads like a comedian who pokes you in the 
ribs after telling you a joke that deserved a laugh anyway. Even if 
vou liked the joke, you'll resent the poke. His wit has a tende ney to 
degenerate into smart-aleckisms like ‘At the next vacancy for God, 
if I am elected . 

John Ciardi’s he poems are very good indeed. His “The Gift’, 
short poem about a Jewish poet at Dachau, hits with the force of a a 
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fist. And there are many other poems in which Ciardi displays a 
disciplined violence comparable to that of Sugar Ray Robinson in 
another art medium. But the poem I liked best is almost gentle: 


Once I had 1000 roses. 

Literally 1900 roses. 

I was working for a florist 

back in the shambling ’Thirties 
when iced skids of 250 roses 

sold for $2 at Faneuil Hall. 

So for $8 I bought 

1000 roses, 500 

white and 500 red, 

for Connie’s wedding to steadiness. 
I strewed the church aisle whole 
and the bride came walkin 

on roses, roses all the way. 

The white roses and the red roses. 
White for the bed we had shared. 
Red for the bed she went to 

from the abundance in her 

to the fear in what she wanted. 
The gift was not in the roses 

but in the abundance of the roses. 


To her 
whose abundance had never wholly 
been mine, and could never be his. 
He had no gift of abundance in him 
but only the penuries of sobriety. 

A good steady clerk, most mortgageable, 
returning in ‘creaking shoes over 

the white and the red roses. Returning 
over the most flowering he would ever 
touch, with the most flowering I 

had ever touched. A feast of endings. 


All writers write autobiography. But Robert Lowell does so less 
tangentially than most. Life Studies, in fact, is not a book of poems 
but a long autobiographical prose sketch, amplified by some poems. 
Someone has written that in this book Lowell is ‘making the poem 
do things that were formerly restricted to the novel as an art form in 
that he deals directly with the facts and implications of his personal 
experiences’. The idea surprised me because I thought that the 
function of poetry had always been just that—to deal with the facts 
and implications of personal experience. 

Robert Lowell's poems are emotion remembered—in turbulence. 
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The poems in Life Studies are so intensely personal that they would 
not always be successful as separate pieces. They need the context of 
the book and the prose autobiographical section. Nor is Lowell a 
poet whom one remembers for particular phrases like Marianne 
Moore or particular verses like John Ciardi. His book is the most 
coherent unit of any of the ten being discussed here. There is a 
very strong sense of continuity in all of Lowell's poetry. One feels 
that he is the kind of poet who has to be read at length to be 
appreciated. His strong point is the passionate delivery of ineuaitine 
experience. I suppose that Robert Lowell is an unhappy man writing 
poems on the sources of his unhappiness. But he succeeds in relating 
his personal tragedy to the tragedy of his times in an adept and 
telling manner. And he does it usually without seeming to try to do 
it. And that is a very important part of the craft of poetry. 

Robert Lowell's poems are unhesitant and authoritative. He is 
unafraid of sentiment. His poems are bold, immediate, and alive. 
The only thing that prevents this paragraph from being a whole- 
hearted commercial rather than a criticism is the fact that I don’t 
think that poems which depend entirely or to a very great extent, as 
some of these do, on the reader’s first encountering a prose preface 
by the poet can be wholly successful as poems. 

Sometimes Lowell seems to be trying to do in poetry things he 
could do just as effectively in prose. 

Jean Garrigue, on the other hand, is a purer poet in that it would 
be difficult if not impossible to translate her best poems into good 
prose. A Water Walk by Villa D'Este was my first encounter with 
Miss Garrigue’s work. Reading it I decided, almost unwillingly, that 
she is strikingly reminiscent of Kenneth Patchen. I was almost afraid 
to admit that opinion here. Because those who like Patchen, and are 
not familiar with Miss Garrigue, might rush out and buy this book 
and be disappointed. And those w ho don’t like Patchen, and don’t 
know Garrigue, might avoid A Water Walk by Villa D'Este and 
deprive themselves of some very fine poetry. And, finally, of course, 
there is always the lesser risk that readers who know both Patchen 
and Garrigue will consider the idea of an affinity as sheer idiocy. 
Certainly Jean Garrigue uses nothing remotely similar to Patchen’s 
techniques. Her interests are very different. And she looks at an un- 
Patchenian landscape with a very un-Patchenian eye. The similarity 
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lies in their intense sensibility, the way in which they can make the 
most surrealistic images sound perfectly plausible. Jean Garrigue is 
very much at ease in i poems. Her work is vivid and self-confident, 
The i imaginary toads and real toads are thrown into the same garden 
and get along together perfectly. 

Jean Garrigue writes: 

oe might be truly extraordinary 
For the heart that would ever be dashed 

In its expectations of royal fable, 

Wonder, most monstrous genius, 

If on some Simplon Tunnel Express 

One had as companions seriously faced 
A pleasant sheep dressed up in ‘shawl 
And knitting from her own grey wool, 

A goat with spectacles and spats 

Reading a Latvian journal. 

New Poets: 1959, edited by Edwin Muir, offers chapbook-length 
selections from the work of Iain Crichton Smith, Karen Gershon, and 
Christopher Levenson. In his preface Mr Muir writes that ‘the work 
of the three poets represented in this volume has been selected from 
a large body of verse, a fair proportion of it so professionally respect- 
able that it was difficult to come to a final judgment’. I think that 
the words ‘professionally respectable’ sum up the book. I don’t think 
any of the three poets has much to say. But they say it professionally. 
There are striking phrases and many adequate individual poems. 
Crichton Smith, in particular, offers some arresting phraseology. And 
one wishes he were more consistent and, possibly, more self-confident 
in his craftsmanship. However, there is one very important point. In 
reading this book I noticed all the best pieces of craftsmanship at the 
first reading. With most of the books reviewed above I read the poem 
first and then looked back to see what made it work. This may mean 
that these three new poets are too concerned with technique and 
that their technique is often too obvious. That doesn’t mean that it 
isn’t good. It is. 

Crichton Smith writes: 

. The roads were painted 
a hollow repetitive yellow as if all the way 


from station to cottage a great yellow dog had panted 
in yellowness up the long road by the side of the bay. 
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and 
The tall lamps burn their sockets late 
like ambitious men who cannot sleep at night 
for thinking of a crown or of a slight 
endured in inward fury. 

and 


. . . Frost gleamed on the road 
like the sheen of over-learning. 

Technically all three of these poets write better and in styles more 
distinct and individual than Peter Miller. But I think Peter Miller 
is a better poet and one who displays a far greater potentiality than 
any of them. Sonata for Frog and Man is finely printed by Villiers 
Publications for Contact Press and it has, incidentally, a very vigorous 
and eye-catching jacket design by Evelyn Stoynoff and Anita Coop. 
Peter Miller’s poems display energy and persistence. And he displays 
in his wit and irony and occasional flashes of controlled violence and 
compassion the basic stuff of which poetry is made. At his best one 
finds him speaking triumphantly with an individual voice. For 
instance in “The Prevention of Stacy Miller’: and here one feels that 
while particular sections and even single lines could be quoted from 
lain Crichton Smith without doing him an injustice, Miller’s poem, 
like all of his best poems, is so much a unit that two stanzas cannot 
be excerpted without being unfair to the quality of his work. 

Nevertheless, here are the final two stanzas: 


Stacy, you danced on the distant side 
of a curtain of dream. Your little person 
was immaterial: an infanticide 

your mother, having of you and her son 
brief conception; husband-killer 

too, and uprooter of fair trees. 

But, prevented sprite, O Stacy Miller, 
you swing forever on your high trapeze. 

And if Miller is often derivative and uncertain of his medium it is 
because he is an ambitious young poet with something to say in 
search of the most effective way of saying it. 

Florence Wyle, whose Ryerson chapbook is entitled simply Poems, 
is not an ambitious poet. These are poems written with no thought of 
publication. And although that doesn’t necessarily guarantee a lack 
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of self-consciousness, it helps. Miss Wyle’s poems express various 
moods, very simply and sometimes very effectively. 

It may be significant that while The McGill Chapbook is a better 
collection than The Varsity Chapbook from the University of 
Toronto, the two best poems from either anthology are in the Toronto 
book: James Reaney’s “The Man Hunter’ and Jay Macpherson’s ‘The 
Wound’. The remainder of The Varsity Chapbook, with the excep- 
tion of poems by the editor, John Robert Colombo, falls well below 
the level established by McGill. Most readers would have little diff- 
culty in agreeing on the best poems in The Varsity Chapbook. But it 
would be hard to find general agreement as to the best poems from 
McGill. D. G. Jones, Daryl Hine, Mike Gnarowski, and Leonard 
Cohen stand out, perhaps, but it may be only because more of their * 
poems are included in the book. All the others are good. One might 
pick almost any one of the other contributors and argue that his or her 
contribution was superior to that of the four just mentioned. The idea 
behind these two Ryerson chapbooks is an interesting one. And 
Ryerson deserves commendation for its continued policy of promoting 
Canadian poetry. 

In reviewing these books I’ve used, explicitly or otherwise, several 
possibly contradictory theories about poetry. That is partly because al] 
definitions of poetry are fluid, except those which are slogans or 
metaphors rather than definitions, and partly because my own ideas 
about poetry are still developing. I’d rather have the definitions come 
from the poems rather than create definitions and then make poems 
to fit in them. 


Marianne Moore. O To BE A Dracon. 37 pp. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Ralph Hodgson. THe SkyLark AND OTHER Poems. Macmillan. 94 
pp. $3.00. 

John Ciardi. 39 Poems. Ryerson (Rutgers University Press). 94 pp. 
$3.00. 

Robert Lowell. Lire Srupres. Ambassador (Farrar, Strauss and 
Cudahy). 98 pp. $3.00. 

Jean Garrigue. A Water Watk sy Vitta D'Este. Macmillan. 
96 pp. $3.25. 

Edwin Muir (ed.). New Poets 1959. McClelland and Stewart 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode). 156 pp. $3.75. 
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Peter Miller. SonaTA FOR Froc anp Man. Contact. 82 pp. $2.00. 

Florence Wyle. Poems. Ryerson. 16 pp. $1.00. 

Leslie L. Kaye (ed.). THe McGitt Cuapsoox. Ryerson. Unpaged. 
$1.00. 

John Robert Colombo (ed.). THe Varsrry Cxapsoox. Ryerson. 
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JACK LUDWIG 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOUBLE ARTIST 


I 

Nobody who wants to write about Joyce, or read him seriously, will 
be able to do without Richard Ellmann’s James Joyce. One may say 
more: much of the best that has been said and done on the subject 
of Joyce has been incorporated—nay, gobbled up—by Ellmann. The 
book is a mine of information—I use this cliché because I think of a 
mine as a place where one digs, comes up with ore, some rich, some 
poor; where one hits upon stray stones and stray sticks and perhaps 
wonders how they got to be where they are. I think of a mine too 
in another sense, as in gold-rush times, when staking a claim was 
putting first things first, which meant that one staked claims all 
over the place and was never quite certain where a bonanza would 
result. 

Before coming back to this idea one has to say something about 
the tone of the book: on the whole Ellmann sees the joy in Joyce and 
takes great delight where delight is to be taken. His Introduction 
is a fine essay on Joyce and says many important things: 

‘His work began in the merest lyric and ended in the vastest 
encyclopedia’ Cp. 2). 

‘The initial and determining act of judgment in his work is the 
justification of the commonplace’ (p. 3). 
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‘Joyce was the first to endow an urban man of no importance with 
heroic consequence’ Cibid.). 

‘Joyce’s discovery . . . was that the ordinary is the extraordinary’ 
(ibid.). 

‘He surrounded himself with people who were mostly not known: 
some were waiters, tailors, fruitsellers, hotel porters, concierges, bank 
clerks, and this assemblage was as inevitable for Joyce’s tempera- 
ment as marquises and marchionesses were for Proust's. To those 
who admonished him for wasting his time, he replied, “I never met 
a bore,” a remark that from most writers would sound merely 
sentimental’ (p. 5). 


II 


And yet, much as one is fascinated by the labour in this book, much 
as one admires Ellmann’s tenacity and thoroughness, it must be said 
—the definitive biography of Joyce remains to be written. It will have 
to be a book that is as far ahead of Ellmann’s as Ellmann’s is an 
advance over Herbert Gorman’s Joyce biography. I don’t mean that 
there are errors of fact too numerous to correct, or that Ellmann’s 
opinions are useless: I do mean that his material needed further 
pondering, that a clearer theme and organization was needed for 
this task than Ellmann brought to it. 

When Ellmann is being his own man the book is at its best; but 
too often other masters than Joyce or Ellmann are being served— 
material gathered in interviews is included for no other reason than 
stake-claiming, as if Ellmann knew Joyceana was and will continue to 
be one of the modern world’s most active indoor sports and as a 
consequence includes every anecdote that bears the slightest on 
Joyce’s life, and a great many that don’t at all. Reading the book | 
was struck by the thought—if this is what he includes, what can he 
possibly have eliminated? 

I don’t mean to carp. The point is a serious one. This book is 
unfinished. Ellmann doesn’t know what to do with much of Joyce's 
life. Is he writing a biography of the man? Of his work? Does the 
life have meaning only when it contains a source or footnote for 
something in Joyce’s work? Is this another exercise in that great 
American literary industry, prototypemanship? 
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Reading the book I was again struck by this notion: is Ellmann, 
by scanning Joyce's life from the vantage point of his writings, 
ironically doing the exact opposite of what he seems to praise Joyce 
for doing—that is, has Ellmann in writing his portrait of Joyce the 
artist missed the theme and structure in Joyce’s life as Joyce did not 
in Ulysses, say, miss seeing the theme and structure which had to 
attend himself in the role of Stephen Dedalus? Ellman falls back 
on academic ideas, academic notions about thorough scholarship, 
academic jokes about sophomoric young writers, and these stale 
attitudes always emerge just when something important has to be 
explained by reading Joyce's life as an unwritten novel to be under- 
stood by the same meticulous analysis and compassion Ellmann tries 
to bring to his reading of Joyce's work. Ellmann seems to be uncom- 
fortably aware of the fact that Joyce’s art is not a certain guide to a 
reading of Joyce's life. But he doesn’t take the necessary leap which 
should follow, he doesn’t cut through the sycophancy of the Joyce 
Society attitude (Joyce is no less a magnificent artist without syco- 
phants) , doesn’t reach for Joyce through the silly legends which 
Joyce himself may have foolishly encouraged. And is Ellmann’s 
theme enough to sustain 800 pages of text—that Joyce is on the side 
of mind and decency and the family? 


Ill 


What is clear from Joyce's life and from his art is that Joyce did not, 
in spite of his Byronic, Gautier-cum-Gide poses, think life a neces- 
sary empirical appendage to the work of the artist. No amount of 
literary success can make up for a man’s failing in life. And a theme 
that Ellmann merely brushes by is one that dominates the life and 
works of Joyce—that Joyce considered himself a failure. I don’t 
mean to suggest that he was. But look at the difference between 
Stephen Dedalus in the Portrait and the Stephen in Ulysses and 
some such judgement begins to emerge. The theme of much of 
Ulysses and most of Finnegans Wake, in spite of the great joy and 
humour in both books, is put in the form of a lament over a wasted 
life. For someone as clear about this miracle, life, as Joyce was, the 
question of a realized art was in one sense completely separate from 
the question of a realized life. Good art does not justify or reclaim 
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a wasted life. And so the Stephen of the Portrait is a young man 
going out to embrace life and the Stephen of Ulysses is a young man 
who is too cold to embrace anything or anybody. 

The lament against his wife in Finnegans Wake is a bitter 
outcry by a man who might have been saved but wasn’t. A man 
who wanted the warmth and hope of Bloom but felt instead the curse 
of intellectual pride and nasty isolation which is in Ulysses 
Stephen. Bloom’s sexual impotence is a lesser curse than what 
Stephen feels—impotence of the spirit, impotence of the soul. 

What emerges from Ellman’s material is a picture of this isolated 
Joyce, isolated as much from his fellow writers as from his father, 
his brother, his wife. Ellmann is too busy Laforgueing around with 
the interior monologue and too anxious to cultivate his own Dujardin 
to consider the meaning of that form and, indeed, the form of 
Finnegans Wake. The interior monologue is the objectification of 
possibility, what a man at his highest pitch is capable of thinking 
and saying: but look at Ulysses from the point of view of what is 
actually spoken and you see that the dramatic form of the work 
becomes an actor, a way of commenting on a tragic dimension in 
human existence: the almost infinite possibility of weak Stephen or 
Bloom or Molly harbours in silence is contrasted with the pitiful 
trickle of words that reach human ears. The interior monologue, in 
effect, is the dramatization of the modern failure of communion. 

And what is the meaning of Joyce’s fourteenth chapter, the so 
called ‘Oxen of the Sun’, and how does it link up with what happens 
in Joyce’s life when he meets poseur Pound, starched Eliot, hears 
of Virginia Woolf’s stuffy Bloomsbury comment that he is ‘under 
bred’, j sae by Proust? The chapter is, as everyone knows, an 
imitation through literary parodies of the embryonic development 
of Mina Purefoy’s child—the embryonic development of English 
prose. But what else is it? Joyce’s communion with the writers of 
the past, the only writers he can commune with, a kind of sad 
love letter to Malory and Swift and Dickens, their worlds and their 
styles, because Joyce finds no writer in the twentieth century with 
whom he can be in harmony. He is as isolated from them, to repeat, 
as he is from everybody else. In addition, that fourteenth chapter is 
a celebration and lament over the literary tradition—the past is cele 
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brated and the present, through a garble of pitchman prose, evangeli- 
cal salesmanship, journalistic clichés, colloquial gibberish, is, at the 
very end of the chapter, dramatized as the inimical context for a 
twentieth-century writer's serious art. 

Finnegans W ‘ake is merely a further development of the logic of 
that fourteenth chapter, and is even more an objectification of Joyce's 
isolation and loneliness: for here the writer feels not only unable to 
control connotation—a problem in a world of journalism, advertising, 
and double-think—but obviously thinks words have been robbed of 
their denotative meaning and that the artist must construct a lan- 
ouage he himself controls both connotatively and denotatively. An 
irony: Joyce the greatest celebrator of the commonplace in all 
literature chooses to use a form that is absolutely private and lacks 
all touch with the commonplace: the irony, from my point of view, 
is tragic. What Finnegans Wake implies about Joyce is very sad 


indeed. 


IV 


Joyce may have felt Dedalus but what he seems to be is Quixote. A 
strange archaic quality hangs about him throughout Ellmann’s narra- 
tive, a nineteenth-century pose from this, the greatest attacker of all 
nineteenth-century poses and poseurs. But his whole world seems a 
little archaic. Perhaps that Second World War and Stalin and 
Hitler have changed completely what we can and do accept: Wynd- 
ham Lewis, decayed before maturity, a mess of third-class ideas 
vicious enough to sound daringly original; ‘Percy’ Eliot jumping 
Bloomsbury skip-rope; Pound, that intellectual floorwalker, pointing 
to the departments of Western and Eastern civilization. And all that 
scurry around Sylvia Beach’s bookshop—Joyce walked here; Joyce 
slept there; Joyce today will say something daring Cit didn’t matter: 

he could have said anything and Ellmann would have included it in 
this book). And all of Joyce’s game-playing about coincidences, 
about omens, portents, prefigurations, superstitions; and his canned 
conversations, some to shock, some to impress, some to snatch a fast 
loan of a few pounds: Ibsen is a better dramatist than Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare is a better poet than playwright—spot the mark, shoot 
the arrow! 
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Ellmann, as I pointed out in my review of The Critical W ritings 
of James Joyce (The Tamarack Review, Summer 1959), has gim- 
micks for justifying the inclusion of whatever he includes: whenever 
a question arises he rings the bell—Ulysses, Finnegans Wake, sources, 
prototypes, mind, decency, family, superstition! It’s a form—may | 
be unkind?—of salesmanship: anything irrelevant comes to have 
added value if included with Joyce in a tie-in sale. Not only js 
Ellmann caught between writing about Joyce’s work and his life, he’s 
also caught between being a critic and a scholar. Obeisance is made to 
scholarship throughout the book—thoroughness, all the forms of data. 
gathering, footnoting, the clichés that keep the academy flourishing~ 
the lyric is too subjective or incoherent or formless. Writers in their 
early work are serving apprenticeship. The artist must also be a 
craftsman. And of course, it is hard to throw out what you travelled 
to get, fawned for, promised, praised, wooed for: the effort that 
brought forth molehills must be sufficient to make the molehills 
into mountains. 


Vv 


And yet let me not leave the impression that this is not a significant 
and, at this stage of the game, essential book. We needed a biography 
to redo Gorman. We still need it. What Ellmann has done is to move 
in a volume shaped like a file cabinet and in it are countless items 
stamped forever ‘the property of Richard Ellmann’. Numberless foot- 
notes that might have ended in pu.p’s in the great American Gradu- 
ate School Industry, articles that might have promoted masses of 
Instructors and Assistant Professors, have been killed off by Ell 
mann’s stake-claiming. For this we must of course be thankful. 


The man who writes the definitive biography of Joyce will owe ° 


an immense debt of gratitude to Richard Ellmann. 


Richard Ellmann: James Joyce. Oxford. 842 pp. $13.95. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


SOME ANGRY ANGEL. Richard 
Condon. McGraw-Hill. 276 pp 
$5.20. 

Richard Condon is an American 


satirist with all sorts of abilities, and 
his three novels have been greatly 
admired by some reviewers. I wish 
that I liked his books better than I 
do. His first novel, The Oldest Con- 
fession, was the story of the attempted 
theft of some art treasures in Spain. 
The Manchurian Candidate was a 
political satire in which the hairy 
iowls of Senator Joe McCarthy could 
be glimpsed in the wings. Some 
Angel is about a poor boy 
who becomes a powerful and empty- 


yee 


souled newspaper columnist. It 
— the books to describe 
them so baldly because they are 


cro me d as a rush hour with eccen- 
tric characters, complicated and de- 
vious sub-plots, and all the incidental 
ejudices and knowledge of a 
writer who seems to have a real in- 
telligence. But I find all the books 
because the growth needs 
Angry Angel has a 
good deal in common with Miss 
Lonelyhearts. What it lacks is the 
grim and passionate discipline of a 


Nathanael West 


spol led 
‘ 


pruning. Some 


R.W. 


THE NEW AMERICAN POETRY: 
1945-1960. Edited by Donald M. 
Allen McClelland & Stewart 
Grove ). 454 pp: $2.15. 


The American poetry scene was never 
lier. More American poets are 
being honoured these days and more 


f them are being read than ever be- 
fore. The anomal; is that the poets 
who are being honoured are not the 
ones who are being read, and those 
who are being re ad are not being 
honoured. It could even be said that 
every time Frost is given another 
award, someone in the United States 
establishes a little magazine in pro- 
test. The first step towards evenly 
dividing the kudos and the audience 


was taken by Grove Press, with its 
publication of The New American 
Poetry: 1945-1960, an anthology 


edited by Donald M. Allen. Only the 
editors of Grove Press would have the 
temerity to publish—in 1960—a book 
subtitled ‘1945-1960’. 

New American Poetry is a guide- 
book to the ‘new’ or ‘beat’ poets or to 
those, at least, who have been house- 
broken. As an anthologist, Allen has 
compiled over two hundred poems by 
forty-four new poets; as an encyclo- 
paedist, he has included biographical 
information on all the writers, with 
some of their own critical comments, 
plus lists of magazines and recordings 
f interest. The criterion of inclusion 
is a negative one but it has the virtue 
of being the only characteristic com- 
mon to beat poetry: ‘a total rejection 
of all those qualities typical of aca- 
demic verse’. It is the beat poet's 
thesis that the American language is 
undergoing a revolution and that 
Pound and Williams are better guides 
to the new syntax than Eliot and 
Frost. 

Allen places his 


Cc ateg¢ ries, 


writers in five 
depending on chronology 
and geography. These separate schools 
of the new poetry stem from Cree- 
ley’s Black Mountain to Jones's 
Yugen. From first to last these poets 
have created their own form, their 
own press, their own publicity, their 
own critics and their own audiences. 
It is likely that most of them are 
writing for an audience that has never 
read poetry before. Their vocal de- 
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livery in jazz cellars and cafés has 
created a legend in their own time, 
comparable to that of Edith Sitwell’s 
Facade in the twenties. It is unfortu- 
nate that Allen had to omit the semi- 
beat ancestors of these younger poets, 
for where would the beat movement 
be without Kenneth Rexroth, Ken- 
neth Patchen, and Kenneth Fearing? 

If the poets in New American 
Poetry can be said to have a single 
aim, it can be said they are trying to 
write vocal rather than visual poetry. 
Their delivery is the key to the in- 
terpretation of their poems; the correct 
intonation is the password. It is not 
surprising to find twenty-six-year-old 
LeRoi Jones celebrating radio and not 
television in one poem: 


Who has ever stopped to think of 
the divinity of Lamont Cranston? 

(Only Jack Kerouac, that I know 
of; & me. 

The rest of you probably had on 
wcess and Kate Smith, 

Or something equally unattractive. ) 


Vocal poetry demands the unaca- 
demic qualities of constant reiteration 
of theme, simplified structure, clari- 
fied imagery and directness. The 
poetry of social protest most easily 
satisfies these qualifications and this 
explains why many of these writers 
sound like a cross between the Bible 
and the Communist Manifesto, with 
a dash of humour thrown in to act as 
a catalyst. McLuhan was probably 
right when he noted that the modern 
mentality is moving from lineality to 
post-lineality. Practically every poem 
in New American Poetry has a few 
instances of ‘un-English’ in it, which 
suggests that the barbarians are using 
the wooden horse of language to gain 
a foothold in the new order. 


JOHN ROBERT COLOMBO 
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Ginger Coffey 





Montreal 
is the setting 
for this new novel 
by the author of 
The Feast of Lupercal 
& 

Judith Hearne 
which relates with skill 
and compassion the 
fortunes & misfortunes 
of a bumbling 
Irish immigrant who 
was faced with disaster 
before he could come 
to terms with his illusions. 


August 27. $4.00 
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LETTERS 


DEAR SIRS: 

In a full and otherwise accurate 
account of ‘Writing in the West In- 
dies’ in your Issue Fourteen, Winter 
1960, Frank Collymore makes a sur- 
prising mis-statement which I should 
like to correct immediately. After pay- 
ing tribute to the work of Henry 
Swanzy in particular and to the BBc's 
program, ‘Caribbean Voices’, in gen- 
eral for the encouragement of West 
Indian writers, he says (page 120, 
ara. 2): ‘In 1955 Henry Swanzy 
Pre London for Ghana and thereafter 
the program waned and has since 
been discontinued.’ 

The latter part of the above sen- 
tence is quite untrue as the BBc has 
not discontinued the broadcasting of 
West Indian writing. It is true that 
interest in the program waned on 
Henry Swanzy’s jeaving as this sym 
pathetic roducer-critic had built up 
a large | x-ee of devoted writer- 
listeners who regretted his going and 
that the program changed its charac- 
ter somewhat, but that is not the same 
thing. The program continued with 
the West Indian writers V. S. Nai- 
paul and Edgar Mittelholzer, giving 
critical comments as Henry Swanzy 
had done. Later, in the latter part of 
1958 when the entire Caribbean Ser- 
vice of the spc (half an hour a day 
seven days a week) was reorganized, 
the program was moved from Sunday 
to Thursday and its title changed 
from ‘Caribbean Voices’ to ‘Caribbean 
Literary Magazine’. 

The new program not only broad- 
casts api work of West Indian 
writers but also includes critical com- 
ment and useful advice such as, for 
example, a five-part series of talks on 
‘Writing the Short Story’ by Guy 
Ramsey, the well-known publishers’ 
reader who died shortly pws giving 
these talks. The scripts of the talks 


were distributed to dozens of writers 


in the Caribbean and Mr Collymore 
himself helped to distribute some of 
these. Among the West Indian writers 
whose work appears in your Winter 
1960 issue who still contribute to the 
program are Derek Walcott, E. M. 
Roach, and P. M. Sherlock. In charge 
of the program is Mary Treadgold, 
for over twelve years Literary Editor 
of the Bpc’s General Overseas Service 
book review program, ‘Books to Read’, 
and who is herself the author of four 
books, one of which won a Carnegie 
Medal and another a Book Society 
Recommendation, and three of which 
have been published in America and 
in Europe. 

The Tessas of West Indian 
writing still continues and I still 
have the pleasant duty of reading the 
scores of manuscripts which reach 
my desk every year. 

Yours truly, 

Cc. G. LINDO 
West Indies Representative, 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


DEAR SIRS: 

Mr Lindo, the West Indian Repre- 
sentative of the ssc, has been kind 
enough to forward me a copy of his 
letter to you in which he takes 
objection to a statement made by me 
in my article on ‘Writing in the West 
Indies’. 

Mr Lindo writes in this 
‘{Mr Collymore] says, “In 1955 
Henry Swanzy left London for 
Ghana and thereafter the program 
waned and has since been discon- 
tinued.” The latter part of the above 
statement is quite untrue.’ 

Mr Lindo continues: ‘It is true 
that interest in the program waned 
on Henry Swanzy’s leaving . . . and 
that the program changed its char- 
acter somewhat and its title 


letter 
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changed from “Caribbean Voices” to 
“Caribbean Literary Magazine”... .’ 

All of which I maintain confirms 
my original statement. 

True, I did not go on to make 
further comment on the work of the 
spec thereafter, but I hasten to 
assure Mr Lindo and your readers 
that it was far from my intention 
to slight the part played by the 
Bac since 1955. I was writing about 
a particular program and of its in- 
fluence upon West Indian writing at 
a particular time. 

In conclusion I should like to make 
it quite clear that all writers in the 
West Indies owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the ssc for their con- 
tinued and excellent work in this 
area. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. A. COLLYMORE 


CONTRIBUTORS 
The two stories in this issue come 


from writers on the West Coast. 
ETHEL WILSON, the distinguished 
author of The Equations of Love, 


Hetty Dorval, Swamp Angel, and 
other books, is preparing a collection 
of her short stories for publication. 
JACOB ZILBER teaches English at the 
University of British Columbia, and 
he is Managing Editor of the Van- 
couver literary quarterly Prism. 

The poets come from all over. 
MIRIAM WADDINGTON of Montreal is 
a social worker, and she too has pub- 
lished widely as a poet and critic. 
ALFRED w. PuRDY has recently been 
editing with Milton Acorn a lively 
poetry magazine called Moment in 
Montreal; he has just been awarded a 
Canada Council fellowship. cEcILE 
CLOUTIER teaches French Literature 
at the University of Ottawa and has 
contributed to Culture, Queen’s Quar- 
terly, and Le Devoir. DOUGLAS GRANT 
is retiring as editor of the University 
of Toronto Quarterly and is leaving 
his teaching post at the University of 
Toronto to establish a course in 
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American Literature at the Universip 
of Birmingham. JAMES A. MACNEn] 
was formerly employed as a biologiy 
with the Department of Natural Re 
sources and is now teaching English 
in the Saskatoon Technical Colle 
giate. The poems in this issue are th 
Fst that he has had in print. 

ALAN GOWANS is chairman of the 
Art Department of the University ¢ 
Delaware and author of Looking « 
Architecture in Canada. MARILYN | 
DAVIS is a graduate student at th 
University of Western Ontario. 

Our reviewers are GEORGE woop 
cock, editor of the Vancouver quar 
terly Canadian Literature; atpsy 
NOWLAN, who works for a newspaper 
in New Brunswick and whose poetn 
has been published in many mag: 
zines in Canada and the United 
States; and JACK LUDWIG, novelis 
short story writer, and one of th 
editors of The Noble Savage. 





Announcing 
the publication this 
Autumn of a mayor 
Canadian novel 


by 
DAVID WALKER 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN ARTI 


The tradition which has brought the 


arts in Canada to the position in which 
they flourish today is here beautifully 
ustrated with 123 monochrome 


plates and 14 colour plates of Canadian 
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painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
over the past three centuries. 
Dr Hubbard's Introduction provides a 
comprehensive survey of the 


cratts 


whole 


development of Canadian art. $5.50. 
PRESS 
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PROBGUA These Natives are Very 


Loving and fond of their E 
S Children, Never I think 


=f7,-ON cy seen any parent “or OG, 


Relation strike a child © in 
Bay anger all the time I have | 
oe Gpeecsowas. been here ,or in these parts, 


1743-1749 beleving itt may be the 


the Same all over Americal 


Observing De’ la,sale and Some others” 
mentions the Same,&c -and as to heaving wat A 
at them when angry, I have seen done 
frequent,the fondness to their childn.is not a 
with them as in England, as itt’s too freque n 
the Entire Ruing to childn. and Greif to ’ 
-parents,when itts too Late to correct them. 4 | 


uy 


But it’s to be Regarded these son’s or Daughters — 
never Leaves their parents,tell they gett married, 
then the youngest son or son in Law mentains th it 
parents as Long asthey Live. 4 


a a no. ~ En 


James Isham, whose OBSERVATIONS ON 
HUDSON'S BAY provide a fascinating account 
of life during the mid-18th century at the two 
éreat northern forts of the H B C, took over Prince 
of Wales's Fort at the age of 25, and five years 
later, was made chief at York Factory, where he 
served on and off until his death there in 1761 
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